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C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS. 


Also to-their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN: SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


6.6. Gunther's Sons, 


502-004 BROADWAY, N,-Y. | 


ig. 
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| qoatwtion ot of gemeral Baa. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 56 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 





_|and denominations bought and sold direct 
‘lat current market rates, in la 
‘amounts to suit all classes o 


or small 
investors 
io} 2nd institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Kegistered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 








INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.v. 1855 


HEAD OFFICE, i (Corner st Finch ats Thread. | 


f 34 Old Mos ee 
RANCH 1806 & 160 Totten “4 vary Road; 
uPFICES. * $1 & 63 Ludgate 
(722 9& = Ecgware 
Lowndes Terrace, Teehatcteee. 


Susscrisep Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





=| Pam-vp Caprra_..-.-. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Founp ......- £135,000 0 06 
Mareccors 


Joun JonEs, Esq., Chairman, 
Hewar Viours East, Esq. 
Anprew Lawai, sq. 
Rosert tor, Bag” 
Wa. McArrtuua, ° 


|Samure Josnva, Esq. 
‘Joaquin De Manena Esq. 
(Wiiiram Srrson, . 
\Jauxs E. Varner, Esq. 
|Gonox Youno, Esq. 
‘Henry Jonn ATKixsox,Erq 


-, M. P. 
Wm. Macnacontay, Esq. 


Manager: 
Atreep Geonox Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worrn. 


at such moterate raten of ion as shal! be consid. 
consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at currer.t 
fates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th Junc | 
and 3let December in each year. 
Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against a 
proved previous or simultaneous ttances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
ercantile and virans Cont wacreial Oty as also Letters 
of Credit upon any 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when by Cliente and every de- 
«xing 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
| diselose the transactions of any of ‘ the eusteaneres 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Afries, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuro; c and 
California. 





BANKERS, 


CORNER OF WALL STREKT.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Gr H. Greenebaum & Co. | 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
9|0N EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
‘tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
| Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 

n the United States and adjacent coun- 
‘tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 
any part of the world, 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF Saye BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND GLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY sND 
[RELAND 











THE 


SE socoseeeea ; oma 000,000 Gold 
Surrius._---... -----$1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab!e Transfers, 
crante Commercial redite and ‘ransacts cther Banking 
business. 

5. fa. GOADBY, | Agents. 











Aemgeesyataene stance’ MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
|A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


} American Bourse. 


CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEF. 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Free ro ANY ADDRESS. 

| - Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 

and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 

informtion given, by 

JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere. 
132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ran _NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


Greenbaum Brothers & Go., | 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., | 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


CANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 





iy _OFFIOES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 














H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKEERS, 
49 WALL STREBT, N. ¥., 
| l'ransact a general BANKING business, 
; Deal in INVESTMENT’ Secrratres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
| ‘TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 
+ Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest’ Alowed on Deposits. 


HENRY 0, WILLIAMS FRANK &, WILLIA 
B, PD, BRINNER 


_- 





| WALTER T. LATCH, NATIVL W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W.T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN BXCHANGBE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONOS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the gente, ' — jot to suit customers at 
he market price for the mo’ 


beral a wade with Bank and 
ape Attention paid to ‘Orders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 








AULTED R. Rk, BONDS, | 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Iesue Letters of Oredit on 
all principal cities of Euro 
Open CreJits on SHAN HAE and YOKOHAMA. 


Telegraphic Transfers ay . 
RLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Ceneral Partners.< «+++. \? AUL LIOHTENSTEIN. 





! 
| 
Ql ©pecial Partner.—DKUTSCHE BANK, Belin. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To THE corNER oF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M, 








F Cents to $5,000 Received, 
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EDUCATION. | 





Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of -in- 
struction unites cvery advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $309. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 

J 
Bishop Yellmuth Colleges, 

LONDON, Ont., Canada., 
Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at TeRY woDERATE cnaRoes, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with on able staff of 
Furopean and experierced revident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rat. 

President and Founder-The Right Rev. I HELL- 
WUTH, D.D., D.°.L., Lord Bishop ot Hwon. 

Hellmuth Colege (Boys).-Hvan Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Carb. 
Sen. 


Hellmuth Lav‘ies’ College. —Praiscirar ¢ 
DARNELL, Qu ens College, Cambridge. 


For part* :ulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term comme: cEs 
Serremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute, 

SPEAK IN SEASON ! 


The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 
FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIl., 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and Goneral Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientifie Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
yer. Address 


Rev. H, F, 

















ad MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principsl. u 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
Yor fn atgg ‘hy hr 


©. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 
SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N 5. 


* Firet Session begins Se;tember Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Kev. M. A. CORRIGA XN, D.D., 
President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
li bt, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, : \ thi- 
well-known institution. Advantag: : sn 
— Numberlimited. Send for sats 
«gue,to §=T, G. SCHRIVER, A. y. 
™ Opens on September Lith, 18° 5. 
Archdiocese of New York. 


Aad Al 90) ’ Mi 
ST. JOHN S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM. NEW YORK, 

The College offers every facility for . 
Classical and Commercia! Education. 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpNeEs 
way, Sertimoer &th, 1875. 

Terms: Board and ‘Tuition, per year 
63° 0. 

Yor further particulars appy to 


F. W GUCKELN, §. J., Progidont 








Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 

Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEETEMBER lith, 
frem 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCIIOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Aunapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurparsed for location, vent’lation, in- 
terior arrungemenis Large gymnasium, fire-; roof stairs, 
&e. Prospectus sent on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives A FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80. Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Nest session will commence Feptember 13tb, 18°5. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8, J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This ol !-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encrtsu, Frexcu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home Sehool. 

#F Circulars sent on application. 





_ «In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mns Locise Cnanpirr Movrrox, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Pri'tiont Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoras : 

"Sr. Nicnonss seems to we, if not tbe best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such acthors as Lovisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ LitrLe Women 
was thy most popular book since ‘ Uxci® Tom’s 
Capm,' and already one can ree that the ‘ Eront 
Coverns* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit - first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youre Surveyor,’ ] 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis farther acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Eront Coverns’ and the 

Youna Surveyor’ aré only welcome guests— it 
is Mra. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by ber speech ard by 
her silerce."" 


; A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power: mong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Fro.tisriecr, ** The Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwm Lanpse'n’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Tce Boat Song,” from Hans Bainger—set to 
music by Groroz J. Huss; a Valentine St> 
by Susan Coouipoe ; an Article on the Marr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to ~ nie 
them besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoras, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's aubscription and Vor. Oxe, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarnyen’s Moxta- 
ty, or any other $4,00 Magazine, $1.00. Tost- 
age prepaid. 














Why not Subscribe 


HE GALAXY 


Best American 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
{fT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MAITER FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Priee $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


“Tt is certainly the best of American 
agasines,’’— Expr ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY, 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
Aweriegn periodical literature.”—Phi.a- 
delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,090 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitnm: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It cen be h @ with either “ Renery Weekly? o: 
Harper's Baza." or Appleton’s Weekly,’ or * Toe 
alton” for Sav » Dotwans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK. 


e. 

















“it Shines for All,” 
THE 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading In’ependent Reform Weekly politicil 

—~ _ mn ibe Union; the —— advocate of National 

Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 

agtin-t Bank Issueson the Gold Bagis Fallacy, and the 

latevchangeable Currency Bond as against the lish Gola 

Taterest Bond. 

_ The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 

iog the most eminent Poiitica) Economists of the age. 
One poge devoted entirslv to Agnculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
es of reade:e. 

The latest General News and Market Rezorts. 


Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 
_ Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applica- 
tion, Addre:s, 

INDIANAPOLIS SUN Co.. 
JxpraNnaPouis, Ivp. 











For Sale and Subs:riptions received by all 


|; BooxsFiiers and PostMastER’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 











THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, (873 


The Hicuest Onper oF ‘** MepaL” AWARDED a1 
THE EXposITiIoN 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1. -A New Invention LHoRo\ GaLy Txsiep and secure! 
by Iutters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect Lock sTITCA, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Nometxes ond Kariv -l; sf 
combination of qualities. 

4@.—Dvrascr - Kuns for Years without Repairs. 





—CHRISTMAS iS COMING ! | 





LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYs’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (also, CHIL- 
DREN 8 LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices. Tatronize 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union &quare, N. ¥ 








5.— Will do al! varieties of Work and sany Stitching wv 
4 superior manner, | 

6.—Is Mest easily Maaged b tne operator. Length of 
stitch may te altered while runn ng, and machiue can be | 
threaded witoout passing thread through holes. 

7.—Desi Simple, Ingenrous, Kleyart, worming tte 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary C.m } 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aufomane Drop Feed, whic. | 
tnsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne> | 
Thread Controller, which sliows easy movement ot needie | 
bar and prevents injury to thread. | 

%.—ConsTavction moet careful and rintenen, |r i, 
ic? at tle celebrated REMINGTO! OXY, ILiv. 
N New York Oitce NO * MADISON BQUAR. | 
Kearse’ Peaees 
—_ 


maufactured by the most skillful and Fy te imechan-3: * 
GTON A 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ye exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfret, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a each hair just i-suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No yen 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the bair soft and beautiful Black or Brewn. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair 01] in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without peng them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


tor dboauti- 
fying «end 





BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


Essence oF 


Jute (en 


PREPARED 


Frepericx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








— 








THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy.. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the _ popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 


of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 





and the Trade generally, is called 


The attention of Druggists 
to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
_MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 

Which will be mailed on application, 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














MISFIT CAR 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very cuear, at the old j lace, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


PETS. 


NEW YORE 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sentto any part of the United States free of 


charge. 





FF Send for Price List. Gj 


J: A? BENDALL. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1875. 
. Aspiration. 
Free Spirit strivirg in my numan breast! 
Isee thine image when above her young 
The parent eagle, hovering, bas flang 
H r shadow ‘twixt the sunshine and her nest. 
I see thee dark, bnt know thy gleaming crest 
Burns in the daybreak, and 1 bave no tongue 
To speak ajoy no heart bath fitly sung, 
The awfnl joy uf thy divine tnrest, 
O mighty blades of shadow spreading wings 
Unfa led above! Will ye bear me up 
W- enI, in mounting with ye toward the springs 
Ot ligbt, from lack of 8 rength or faith shall drop? 
Will ye not leave me till in loftier rings 
O! flight t'ward God I need no earthhier prop ? 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles 
CHAPTER LXII.—(Continued.) 

The smuggler king neither moved nor spoke, but sat 
gazing at the highwaymen with the most unbounded 
surprise. 

The coolness of their behavior, -when so environed 
with peril as they were, quite staggered him. 

But he was a brave man, and, like almost any one who 
is truly brave, admired and appreciated bravery in 
others. 

He admired their slim and well-knit figures, and made 
a mental estimate of the amount of strength possessed 
by each. 

And now, to his surprise, the smuggler king felt him- 
self ombarrassed. 

The time had come for him to speak, and he knew not 
what to say 

Dick and ‘Tom waited quietly. 

The smuggler settled himself in an attitude upou the 
ottoman. 

“ A-hem!” be said. 

Our friends took no notice. 

They enjoyed the scene mightily. 

They were amused to think, what a difference their 
putting on the calm resolute bearing they did made. 

But the smuggler felt his embarrassment, so far from 
diminishing, increased. 

The longer he waited the worse he was. 

He resolved to make a bold plunge. 

“ Gentlemen!” 

He spoke in quite a deferential and subdued tone of 
voice, 

“Gentlemen,” be said, “I ean sce, without looking 
twice, that you arc persons ot high birth; I can also see, 
which gratifies me much more, that you are a couple of 
singulary brave meu. Your behavior here sufficiently 
proves that.” 

The chief paused. 

Our friends waved their hands deprecatingly as he 
utter:d his compliments on their prewess, and at the 
same time in a manner which meant “ Go on.” 

“ But,” said the smuggler, seriously, ‘ you were 
found under very suspicious cireumstances—exc ise me 
for saying as much. Never mind; I saw you were 
gentlemen, and I treated you as such !” 

it was pretty clear the chief expected that this speech 
would call forth some sort of reply. 

He was disappointed. 

His guests contented themselves with simply bowing 
carelessly, as if in assent: to his proposition. 

“I say, gentlemen, you were both found under very 
suspicious cireumstonces. You were prying about our 
storehouse. You discovered our seeret, and that the 
vaults below. the deserted mansion of Durley Chine 
were made the receptacle of smuggled gouds. 1 say 
you have found out all this. Now a -code of laws has 
been framed by which we all act, and from which we 
never deviate. In that code of rules it is expressly 
stated thai, should any person disccver the secret, they 
should have the choice of two alternatives—it being at 
my option whether the alternatives are given—to submit 
‘o be put to death, or else become members of the 
band.” © 

The smuggler chief, as he finished this very long 
speech, wiped the perspiration from bis face with a 
French silk pocket handkerchief, and waited with great 
ee and anxiety for our fricnds to make some 
reply 








CHAPTER LXIII 
PERILS AND ADNENTURES THICKEN ABOUT OUR FRIENDS, 

To the surprise, then, no less of the smuggler chief 
than Tom King, Dick Turpin put on an appearance of 
great candor as he spoke to the following effect. 

“T have nothing to complain of in any way of treat- 
ment, and I am sure, I can answer for my friend, but ii 
you will listen, I will give you some explanation of our 
presence among your goods.” 





j “I shall only be too glad to pay the greatest atten- 
But first help| tis seat, “Take as long as you like. 


tion to what you have to say, sentlemen. 
yourself to a glass or two of wine.” 

The highwaymen accepted his invitation, 

“You must know, in the first place,” said Dick, re 
seating himself, while ‘fom looked wonderingly at him 
to know what he was going to say, ‘‘ You must know, in 
the first place, although we do not want it mentioned, 
we are of very bigh rank indeed. That is to say, our 
fathers are, which is much the same thing.” 

“ Exactly !” said the smuggler, with a gratified smile 
at his own perspicacity. “Icould see at once that you 
were gentlemen—real gentlemen !” 

Both highwaymen perpetrated two very deep bows. 

Dick resumed. 

“At present I cannot inform you of our precise rank 
and station for obvious reasons!’ 

“ A-hem !" coughed Tom, but Dick went on without 
taking the least notice of the interruption. 

“ But, you, as a man of discernment, must be well 
aware that not one young man in a thousand ay a oe to 
live in London upon the allowance which is made him.” 

“« That’s very true,” said the smuggler, sententiously. 

“ Dice, wine, and women are the very devil!” 

“ Well, a cay or two back—mind Iam telling you 
this in confidence ” 

* Yes—yes !” 

“ Well a day or two back we founi ourselves literally 
penniless, and what to do we knew not. We had ex- 
hausted every resource, and were driven to our wits’ 
end. At length my companion mentioned Durley Chine 
to me!” 

“Ab!” 

“Yes. He told me the strange story about it being 
shut up and so forth, which I daresay you know very 
well!” 

“T do!” 

“Well, he suggested that we should make our way 
down here secretly, enter the mansion by stealth, and 
then see if we could not find some valuables to take 
away with us. My friend h re said there was every 
reason to believe there was a large sum in gold, jewels 
plate, and such like, scattered about the mansion.” 

“ Ha! ha!” 

“ You laugh ?” 

‘Excuse me, I beg! Go on, sir, if you please.” 

“ Well, I thought the suggestion good, and down xe 
came. We got in unperceived, and began our search 
for the valuables ?” 

“ Halha!ha! What did you find?” 

Dick stroked his moustache. 

“ Why,” he said, ‘‘ we hada great deal of trouble, 
but found nothing!” 

“T th ught not 1” 

‘** You—you thought not ?” 

“ Yes |” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“ Oh! certainly. I paid the place a visit mysolf about 
—let me see—twelve years ago, and carried off every- 
tLiog that was of value !”’ 

“Ha! Isee! That’s why you laughed?” 

“Tt is.” 

‘* But, since you yourself thought well of it, you must 
give us credit for having hit upon a good idea !” 

A complacent smile stole over the smuggler’s face. 
His vanity was tickled. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘But finish, pray, though it is 
scarcely neccessary.” 

“It is not! However, after searching every room, we 
came to the stairs leading to the vaults, and the ‘idea 
then very naturally occurred to us of descending ani 
searching them als» as a kind of forlorn hope!” 

“Just so! And while you were thus occupied my 
men, thinking you spies, made you prisoners.” 
“‘That’s it! So now you are in possession of all the 
facts, what do you intend to do?” 

The smuggler reflected. 

Dick’s story was so natural and, circumstantial, that 
he never for ene moment thought it fictitious in the 
least particular. 

Tom King was exceedingly pleased with his com- 
panion’s inventive genious, which so far had helped them 
out of what at.first appeared an insuperable difficulty. 
But, although they did not suffer the ghost of such a 
thing to appear upon their countenances, we, as faithtul 
istorians, must inform the reader that they waited with 
great anxiety fur the smuggler chief to speak, 

‘ Well gentlemen!” he sail, at last, “it appears to 
me now that your being taken :..soners by my erew 
will turn out a very lucky thing tor you!” 

“T shall be very glad if it does,” said Dick. 

“Tt is quite clear your expedition to Duley Chine 
would have been a futile one, for I give you my word 
that there is nothing in the vaults that was worth your 
carrying.away. But, as you seem to have the right 
spirit in you—brave, and all that sort of thing—in want 
of money, and not over particular how you get it, why 
the very best thing you can do is to jvin our band for a 
time! What do you say ?” 

This was what Dick had hoped for. 

But he pretended the proposition came quite unex- 
pectedly upon him, and he asked for a few sminutes to 
consider upon it. 








“Oh, certainly !” replied the smuggler, rising from 
Taik it over be- 
tween yourselves, for it is necessary that L should run 
down to the beach for half- an-hour. I will leave you 
here as you ‘re, if you will give me your words of honor 
not to attempt to escape !” 

“ Willingly,” said both our friends in one breath, os 
they, too, rose. ‘We give you our words that wo 
will make no attempt at escape.” 

“ Very well, gentlemen! ‘That is all I require,” said 
the chief. ‘* You may depend the best thing you can 
do will te to accept my offer!” 

So saying, the chief pushed aside the curtain, and 
passing into the outer cavern, left our friends alone. 
Neither, however, utterel a syllable for some mo- 
ments. 

They were on their guard, 

Dick drew Tom into the centre of the rocm, and spoke 
to him in a whisper so faint that it was almost inaudible. 
** We are safest from eaves-droppers here,” said Dick. 
“ Noone can be very close tous. It is my beliof that 
the smuggler has only made a feint of going away, and 
that he has made his way to some place, where he can 
bot!: see and overhear what happeus !” 

“ Like enough,” said ‘Tom. “ Like enough !” 
“Tmay be wrong, but it can be no harm to be on the 
safe side. What did you think of my narrative? Was 
it plausible ?” 

“ First rate; and as for the chief, 1 look upon him as 
a jolly old file.” , 

24 What I want to say is this. By no means let slip 
a hint, which will serve to make him aware who we 
really are.” 

“T will take care of that!’ 

“So will I! And now most unquestionably the best 
thing we can do, is to join his band !” 

‘Very well, my friend. If you are willing I am!” 
‘One of my principal motives for wishing to join is 
that we shall be quite lost sight of, and shall be able'to 
return to the road with spirit !” 

* Ah! the road!’ said Tom King. 
road—hur— 

Dick put his hand over his mouth. 

* You have forgotten your caution.” 
‘“*T did for the minute.” 

“ Be careful, or you will spoil all. Now for my own 
part, to return to the subject, 1 see no great harm iu 
smuggling |’ 
“Vertainly not!” 
“ Very well, then. 
business is settled !” 
Tom langhed. 

“I daresay we shall like the change very woll for a 
timo, and when we are tire! of it we will give them the 
slip. We shall be sure to have plenty of chances!” 
‘(Oh yes, that will be no trouble! But how about 





“ Hurrah for the 


The conscientious part of tho 


“ You had forgotten her !” 

“T had.” 

* What shall you do ?” 

“What caa 1? The only thing will be to Ict ber re. 

main where she is and take care of herself. I'll warrant 

he does not stray far. Perhaps she is safer there thia 

in any place we could find.” 

“ If she is not seen.” 

“That is the only thing. But come, have you made 

up your miod about joining ?” 

* Quite.’ 

“Very well, be circumspect, and don’t furget tho 

parts we have assumed.” 

“Do not fear! We will take our seats now, and wait 
for the arrival of the chief.* 

In ten minutes afterwards he entered. 

From the appearance of his clothes, which were 
muddy and wet, they considered he was quite in earnest 
when he said he was going down to the beach. 

Our friends were pleased. . 

“It will be a rough night ard no mistake!’ he said. 

“T never saw the ocean such a color, but once before, 

and that wus a matter of twenty years ago, when a hur- 
ricane swept over all England, und destroyed nearly alt 
the shipping off the coast! That was an awful night 
indeed!” 

“ Avd you say the sea looks the same color to night !” 
“Tt does! Thank gcodness, our cargo is sate ‘on 
shore. But come,” he added, “have you mide up 
your minés? Do you accept:my offer ?” 

“ We have talked the matter over.” 

“Yes.” 

“AnJ, under the circumstances, have come to the 
conclusion, we had better join.” 

* Bravo!” said the chief, his eye sparkling with grati- 
fication. “I shall be proud of having two such brave 
hearts under my command.” 

To conceal a smile, as much as anything else, the two 
bighwaymen bowed deeply. 

“‘ Are you ready to join now.” 

“ Yes,” said Dick and Tom, in one voice, “at once!” 
“ And your names ?” 

“ Those we shall be obliged to ke2p secret, as well as 
our ran< as we said before,’ 

! (Tofbegeoutinucy.) 
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‘THE ALBION. 








At Forty. 


‘The sun of life has crossed the line, 
The swamer shine of lengthene! light 
Faded and failed —till, where I stand, 
*Tis equal day and equal night. 
One after one, as dwind'e! hours, 
Youth's glowing |}. -pes have dropped away, 
And soon may bare.» leave the gleam 
That coldly scores a winter's day, 
Tam not young, I am not oll; 
The flush of morn, the surset calm, 
Paling and deepening, each to each, 
Meet midway with a solemn charm. 
One side I see the summer fields, 
Not yet disrobed of all their green; 
While westerly, along the hills, 
Flame the first tints of frosty sheen. 
Ah! middle point, where clouds and storm 
Make battle-ground of this my hfe! 
Where, even-matche:l, the night and day 
Wage round me their Soptember atrife. 
1 bow me to the threatening gale; 
T know, when that is overpast, 
Among the peaceful harvest days, 
An Indian summer comes at Inst. 


THE MUTE WITNESS. 

One cold, raw merning in Febru- 
ary, Byrd Du Peyster, a detectiyo, re- 
ceived the intelligence of a fearful 
deed of crime which had been com- 
mitted during the silent hours of the 
night just departed. The account of 
the deed was read by a boarder while 
the detective quietly sipped his coffee, 
and the man remarked as he put the 
paper on the chair beside him: 

“There’s another entry for the book 
of mysteries. Iam willing to bet one 
hundred dollars that the proverbial 
acumen of our best detectives will fail 
to discover the perpetrator of the 
crime on Cherry street. Gentlemen,” 
and here the speaker fixed his eyes on 
Du Peyster, “gentlemen, just think of 
it! A villain enters the abode of a 
poor sewing woman, whose only child 
is a mute, five years old. He comes to 
do a bloody deed, and his straggles 
with the widow evidently frightens the 
child, who runs away, and is found in 
the attic among a lot of rays. The 
murder committed, the man takes 
his departure. The widow’s meagre 
savings are untouched, her bureau 
and stands unrifled. Nothing has 
been taken save life. That man; who- 
ever he is, laughs at the detectives, 
and dares them to hunt him down 
and tell why he took the life of a poor 
sewing woman. I declare, gentle- 
men, that murder in this case’ will not 
out.” 

The man’s words, directed at Du 
Peyster, did not elivit a sentence in 
reply. The detective continued to sip 
his coffee with an air that seemed to 
say tothe man, “You can't make me 
deliver an opinion.” . 

The other boarders, more communi- 
eative than the man-hunter, discussed 
the case until a general cofclusion 
was reached, to wit: That the mur- 
derer of the needle-woman would for- 
ever remain undiscovered. The first 
speaker felt proud of the conclusion 
reached, and passed the cigars around 
before the company left the table. 

“T would suggest that we watch te 
developments in this case,’ he’seil te 
the company at large. ‘“‘It will suffice 
to amuse our curiosity, as well as to 


stimulate research into the myste- 
rious.” : ; 
Byrd Du Peyster walked from the 


dining-room to his little chamber on 
the second floor, where he picked up 
hat and cane and immediately left the 
house. . 

He walked straight to the unpre- 
tentious frame building on. Cherry 
street, wherein the murder of the 
night before bad been committed. He 
found a swarm of the denizens of that 
quarter in front of the house, but two 
policemen stationed at the door kept 
them from rushing up stairs to the 
svene of the tragedy, 

The detective, after pushing his way 
through the crowd, easily obtained 
admittance, and entered the death 
chamber, where he found a surgeon, 
two police captains, and a néwspaper 
re-orter, The sigeon was -examin- 
ing the victim’s sound, which con- 





sisted of a knife thrust<in the left 
breast. The keen stecl had penetra- 
| ted the left ventricle of the heart, ren- 
dering death  instantarieous. But 
there were evidences of a struggle in 
; the room. A chair which had seem- 
ingly been thrown backward was 
| broken, and pieces of woman's work 
| lay about the room: 


Mrs. Nolan, the victim, was a wo- 
| man about five-and-thirty years of 
| age. Her husband had been dead 
near six years, and ner mute son, Hen- 
ry, was a posthumous child. She 
| was a woman against whose fair name 
nothing had ever been: alleged, and 
she plied the needle  industriously 
night and day thet her little family 
should not want for. the blessings that 
she, despite her poverty, enjoyed. 
Her unfortunate son wasthelove of her 
life, and all of her motherly affection 
was centered upon him. A mute from 
his birth, Mrs. Nolan could not expect 
to hear him speak her name, and the 
neighbors said that she longed for the 
time when he might go to the proper 
school and learn to write, that they 
might converse together. 

Byrd Du Peyster, the detective exam- 

ined the apartment: without obtaining 
any clew to the murder, and the evi- 
dence of the denizens of the neighbor- 
hood did not enlighten him te a satis- 
factory degree. Aman wasseen to enter 
Mrs. Nolan's house about eleven 
o'clock on the night of the crime. . The 
witness to this was a man named 
John Starry, who did not bear a very 
good reputation for veracity, and his 
word did not go far with the detective. 
No one knew of any enemies that the 
widow possessed, while the circum- 
stances of the crine clearly proved 
that booty was not the murderer’s ob- 
ject. ‘ 
; For perhaps the first time in his de- 
teective life, the little Huguenot was 
eompletely at fault. He returned to 
his room, ana, with a cigar between 
his teeth. threw himself upon a couch. 
There he conjectured, and built theo- 
ries, which he destroyed, till he lit a 
second vigar, and watched the smoke 
float ceilingward and vanish like his 
ideas. 

For one hour he did not rise, and he 
looked like a dozing man, for his eyes 
were’ half shut; but he was far from 
asleep. 

All at once he sprang from tho 
couch, 

“Tt ismy only hope!”’ he eried. ‘It 
may take years but I can do nothing 
else. Something. tells me that the 
dumb boy knows his mother’s slayer, 
and he must be educated till he can 
write. I willdothis, or, rather, have 
itdone. The great aim of my life now 
is the discovery of the murderer of 
Martha Nolan. The dumbshall speak, 
and it shall not be.my fault if the 
dumb boy’s words do not hang him.” 

Du Peyster left his .room somewhat 
excited, and learned that Mrs. No- 
lan’s sop was already the ward of the 
city. 

“I want that boy,’ the detective 
| said to the commissioner of public 
charity. “I aminterested in his case, 
and will furnish him with a teacher 
who has had twenty years experience 
teaching the deaf and dumb. Sir, 
that boy has a mission to perform, 
and in my handg only can he per- 
form it." f 

The commissioner listened with pa- 
tience to the deteetive, and the result 
of the interview was that Henry No- 
lan was placed under the care of a 
new guardian. —_ 

Having accomplished his object, Du 
Peyster placed the little mute in the 
care of a lady who had lately retired 
from the position of teacher in a school 
forthe deaf anddumb. This lady was 
the detective’s friend, and she prom- 
ised to bestow great care upon the boy 
committed to her charge. 

The boy was a bright little - fellow 
for one so unfortunately situated, and 
took quite readily to his change of life. 
The detective visited him quite often 
and bought him many toys that 
helped to expand bis mind. 














Afterall Henry Nolan might not be 
able to throw any light upon his 
mother’s murder; for he may have 
been frightened from the room by the 
murderer’s first appearance. Du Pey- 
ster thought of this, but did not de- 
spair, and told his tutor to prosecute 
her task with vigor. 

By and by it was discovered that the 
boy possessed a remarkable memory 
—that he seemed to forget nothing— 
and the detective, when told this, ex- 
claimed : 

“That boy is going to hang the man 
who killed his mother!” 

At the end of a year Henry Nolan 
had made some progress in the, to 
him, silent language; he had mas- 
tered the alphabet and was in the easy 
words. 

With what impatience Du Peyster 
watched his progress, the reader may 
imagine, as the detective’s whole life 
seemed centered upon the object alrea- 
dy mentioned. Meanwhile he had not 
abated his search for the murderer; 
but his hunt had gone unrewarded, 
and without the boy’s advancement he 
seemed as far from success as he was 
at the discovery of the crime. 

It was late in the Fall that the 
mute’s teacher told the detective that 
he was learning to write. Du Pey- 
ster’s heart leaped in his bosom, and 
he could not control his excitement. 
Naturally he was acalm man; but at 
certain times, since the murder on 
Cherry street, he had acted like an- 
other person, and his superiors had 
noticed a change in him. From the 
chief andevery member of the force 
he had scrupulously kept all informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of 
Henry Nolan. If his great undertak- 
ing should fail, his associates should 
not laugh at him, should it succeed, 
he would laugh at them, for they had 
long since given over the hunt for the 


murderer. 
That he might talk with his charge, 


the keen little Huguenot had learned 
the mute’s alphabet, and thus mate- 
rially helped the teacher in Henry’s 
education. By and by the boy brought 
him specimens of his first attempt at 
writing, and Du Peyster brought a 
magnificent little engine, with cars at- 
tached, to the house. 

One night he entered the house and 
discovered that Miss Hurley had 
stepped out fora few moments, leav- 
ing the boy alone. The present just 
spoken of had stimulated the mute’s 
ambition, and he showed the detective 
some fair copies. Then, with his 
heart in his throat, Du Peyster began 
to question him about that one terrible 
nightin hishistory. Atthesecond,ques- 
tion in which was spelled his mother’s 
name, the boy started, and the detec- 
tive saw that he was recalling events 
connected with her. He seemed to be 
wakening froma dream, but was un- 
able to put his thoughts together, and 
Du Peyster said: 

“T must wait awhile. The boy knows 
something. It will pay me to wait!” 

And so another year rolled away, 
and Henry Nolan was eight years old. 

But when the detective again 
thought of questioning the boy, a 
malarious diseaise interfered and he 
saw the mute hovering between life 
and death. 

For weeks the bey suffered, and th: 
detective saw that in the end deat 


would gain the victory. The attend- 
ing physician told him that medical 
skill could not save his protege; and 
he felt his hopes one by one fly away. 

Ina small room sat Byrd Du Pey- 
ster and Nettie Hurley. On a bed at 
their side lay the pale emaciated 
form of Henry Nolan. Astrange light 
sparkled in his eyes, and he looked 
like a person very near the gates of 
death. Andthey were not far away; 
for he knew that he would never see 
the dawn of another day. 

At last his eyes became fastened on 
the detective, who, seeing the strange 
stare, rose to his feet and looked down 
upon the sufferer. 

This action seemed to satisfy the 





mute, and the next moment he was 
spelling with his fingers: 

“T will tell now,” his fingers said, and 
in a hasty voice the detective sum- 
moned Nettie to his side. 

“It is coming, Nettie—coming at 
last!” he excaimed, and the pair 
watched the mute’s skeleton fingers 
as they said: 

“A tall man didit. I saw him be- 
foreI ran away. He hada red mark 
over his right eye, like a scar. He 
turned the lightdown before he struck 
mother, and knocked her from the 
chair. This is all I know.” 

With the last word falling from his 
fingers, the mute sank back exhaust- 
ed, and Du Peyster looked at the 
teacher. 

“Poor boy! he’s told enough!” he 
said, “What he has said is sufficient 
to hang a certain man in this city.” 

“What do you mean, Byrd?’ cried 
Nettie Hurley, grasping the detec- 
tive’s arm. Do you know anything 
about the man with the scar?’’ 

“Do I know anything about him, 
Nettie? indeed I do!” 

“What, Byrd? tell me!” 

“Not now, girl. Let us attend to 
Little Silence. See how weak he is. 
Why, I do not think he is living!” 

Henry Nolan did look like a dead 
ehild; but he suddenly roused him- 
self, and his fingers began to spell 
again. 

“Good by! I am going to hear and 
talk now!’’ he said. 

Then the head fell back again, and 
Du Peyster, who lowered his head, 


heard the last throb of the mute’s 
heart! 
7 . . * * * 


It was nine o’clock in the morning 
of the next day when Byrd Du Peyster 
entered one ofthe large pharmacies of 
thecity. Approaching a clerk he re- 
marked that he wished to see Turoyl 
Smiley on private business, and was 
shown to the elegantly furnished count- 
ing room, 

The apartment was occupied by one 
man who was Turoyl Smiley, the head 
of the well-known firm of Smiley, 
Bridgeman & Co. 

“To whom am I indebted for this 
visit?”’ asked the lord of the counting- 
room, turning from the Herald to sur- 
vey his visitor from head to foot. 
“To Byrd Du Peyster, a detective,” 
replied the caller, quietly dropping 
unasked intoa chair. ‘Well, Mr. Du 
Peyster, what can I do for you?” 


asked the pharmaceutist turning 
slightly pale. “Have my clerks sold 
poison again?” 


“They have not, to my knowledge,” 
was the detective’s reply. ‘Mr. Smi- 
ley, [want to know why you entered 
Martha Nolan’s house one night three 
years ago and basc'y took her life.” 

The next moment the paper fell 
from the druggist’s hands, and he 
was on his feet looking more like 
ghost than man. 

“Martha Nolan did you say?’ he 


gasped. 

“Yes, sir. You killed her!’’ 

“Who told you?” 

“The only witness to the deed—her 
dumb boy. I want to know why you 
did it?” 

For the space of a minute there was 
ailence inthe counting-room. At the 
end of that time the druggist dropped 
into his chair, and said: 

“She knew mein Ohio—knew my 
crime committed there. I was afraid 
of her—knew that she would not take 
my money, and so I did the deed that 
night. I write you my confession.” 

The druggist wheeled his chair and 
opened his writing-desk. 

“I knew that it would come to this,” 
he murmured. ‘I had almost forgot- 
ten her boy!”’ 

Byrd Du Peyster saw him open 
the desk, but did not watch him 
elosely. ‘ 

All at once something touched his 
arm. He started, and saw the drug- 
gist’s hand clutching a vial, while his 
face had assumed a color almost inde- 
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scribable. The detective sprang to his 
feet and sounded an alarm. 

A moment later several white-faced 
clerks entered the counting-room, and 
hastened to the head of the firm, from 
whiose nerveless hands the half-empty 
vial of prussic acid had fallen. 

The tragedy was finished, for Turoy] 
Smiley was dead! 

On his desk lay his brief but terrible 
confession,which startled all who read 
it in the evening papers. 

Byrd Du Peyster at opce became 
recognized as a great detective; but 
his career was brief. He is dead now, 
and, strange to say, not one who was 
personally interested in the fate of 
Martha Nolan is living to-day. 

The detective, prior to the mute’s 
death-bed communication, had not 
suspected the suicide; but had recent- 
ly encountered him, and noticed the 
svar over his eye. 

Du Peyaster’s waiting, 
Hurley’s toiling, had 
mother’s death. 


and Nettie 
avenged a 


—__OO 
" HEMLOCK As 4 PUIBUN. 


A most remarkable death in Brooklys 
recently promises to make a page in scien- 
tific history unequaled. by anything in the 
treatment of previous diseases. Mr. F. 
W. Walker was in November, 1871, run 
over bya pork truck in New York, and his 
face was trampled in gashes Ly the horses, 
and his right hand was so mashed that the 
fingers could not be distinguished from 
disconnected flesh. He recovered, but he 
carried » maimed hand, and the muscles 
of his face was thoroughly involuntary in 
their action, pulling hie features into every 
sort of contortion. His eyelids drooped 
heavily, and the muscles were powerless to 
raise them, so that for hours he would be 
asa blind man. He placed himself under 
the treatment of a celebrated physician, 
who scored his forehead and face with an 
iron ata white heat, and performed many 
other scientific oper.tions on the facial 
muscles, besides administering strychnine; 
but all these failed, and, as a last resort, 
the doctor began to administer hemlock to 
relax all the muscles of the face so the 
twitching would cease. Mr. Walker took 
180 drops of the energetic poison, without 
effect. Mr. Walker then, on the advice of 
his physici » pro d more h 1 k, and 
returned home to take the prescribed 
doses. He took fifty drops, and according 
to his custom, began to dictate the symp- 
toms to his wife; in thirty minutes he 
took fifty drops more, and in thirty five 
minutes another dose, making 150 drops. 
The symptoms he dictated were indicative 
of the most deadly effect until about one 
hour after the last dose, when his un- 
finished sentence ended in death. The 
record of the effect of the hemlock, as dic- 
tated by Mr. Walker, will bo handed down 
to medical science. 








A CASE OF DYSPEPSIA. 





Under certain circumstances, dyspepsia 
is as much of a crime as a misfortune. The 
beasts of the field would not violate the 
laws of health in their habits of eating to 
the extent that some human creatures hab- 
itually do. For instance, a glutton recent- 
ly took his place at a hotel table opposite a 
well known medical man. Somebody ask- 
ed the glutton about his health. He re- 
plied : 

“I am not feeling very well: I am suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia.” 

Just then a waiter appeared and placed 
before the dyspeptic gentleman his break- 
fast which consisted of three eggs, two po- 
tatoes, plate of beefsteak, a cup of coffee, 
and four buckwheat cakes. The doctor was 
just then in the act of winding his watch, 
and concluded to time the victim of dys- 
pepsia, who startled him by bolting all of 
the edibles set forth in the remarkably 
short space of ten minutes and ten seconds. 
This was not eating, it was gobbling. The 
sufferer deserved all the dyspepsia his glut- 
tony brought him. 





Ste Artucur Gorpan who has been 
ae Governor of the Fiji canibals, “is 
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THE PALACE OF ALADDIN. 


One of the most enjoyable days I 
have spent in England was a visit to 
Mentmore, Buckinghamshire, the seat 
of the late Baron Rothschild, and 
still the home of his widow. I had 
known all my Jife of the almost fabu- 
lous wealth of the Rothschilds, but had 
no such vivid conception of the reali- 
ty as I brought away with me. 

The estate comprises 15,000 or 20,000 
acres of the finest land of this famous 
shire. The approach from Chedding;- 
ton station, from which it is distant 
about two miles, lies through a mag- 
nificent lawn leading to a wooded ac- 
clivity, upon the summit of which the 
mansion stands. From the tower the 
view is one of the finestin the Midland 
counties, embracing on one side the an- 
¢ient manor and village of Wing, on 
another the manor of Tring, and on a 
third the historic site of Ivanhoe. 
How the course of the world’s history 
has been changed by the blow which an 
ancestor of John Hampden struck the 
Black Prince, the victor of Crecy and 
Poictiers, for which ‘Tring, Wing, and 
Ivanhoe”’ were forfeited! In the dis- 
tance is the vale of Aylesbury, and far 
away on the ridge of the Chiltern 
Hills the monument of the Duke of 
Bridgewater bounds the range of 
vision, 

Tring Park, owned by another of 
the Rothschild family, is said to be 
second in the beauty of its garden on- 
ly to Mentmore ; but this I had no time 
tosee. Thesubtropical gardens, vege- 
table gardens, the Fountain garden, 
and the Italian garden occupied us for 
hours. The first issecond, I suppose, 
only to the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Kew; the second embraces, with th: 
fruit gardens, about twenty acres, the 
whole proceeds of which are consumed 
in the mansion. 

In one of the numerous graperies, so ar- 
ranged asto furnishfruit every month 
in the year, I saw a single cluster of 
grapes which would weigh six pounds, 
the berries on which were about the 
size of good, large plums, and the 
most luscious I ever tasted. Oranges, 
figs, pineapples, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits consumed in the man- 
sion, are all grown in the conservato- 
ries of Mentmore. When the Baron- 
ess is absent yachting in the Channel 
or at her London house, orders by 
telegram are sent to Mentmore daily 
forthe supplies required. 

The vases inthe Fountain and Ital- 
jan Gardens cost each £1,000. The 
statuary is all of the most costly kind, 
executed bythe first masters, many of 
them copies of originals which Isaw in 
the Louvre or inthe British museum. 
The great hall, which from the en- 
trance seemed to me about 20 by 30 
feet, is filled with vases and statuary, 
Its contents must represent a value of 
not less than £800,000. We were not 
less than three hours passing through 
the rooms. The finish is exquisite, 
and the furnishing of each sumptuous, 
some idea may be formed of the whole 
from the furniture of a single bed- 
room, one of the many great cham- 
bers costing £25,000 or £30,000. 

In the dining room and _ baronial 
hallare furnishing exceeding £200,000 
each. Costly cabinets of the time of 
Louis XIV. of ebony inlaid with ivory 
or gold; jeweled blocks, made of solid 
gold; diamonds, rubies, and all sorts 
of precious stones; walls hung with 
the costliest tapestry of the time of 
Louis XIV., or covered with the rich- 
est needle-embroidered satin, may 
give some idea of the wealth lavished 
on this more than princely mansion. 
The costliest paintingsadorn the walls, 
and the most skillful and expensive 
workmanship is displayed upon the 
ceilings. The idea of the Baron seems 
to have been to build and furnish a 
mansion such as no other person in 
England, except perhaps the duke of 
Westminister, could hope to rival. 

The stud is said to contain more 
high bred horses than any in the 
world. It embraces thirty-five hun- 


ters and as many racers. None of 








which I heard were less in value than 
£600, while many of them run up into 
the thousands. Favonius, Macca- 
roni, andOld Tom, the last patriarch 
of high bred racers we saw, all win- 
1ers of famous races, For Favonius 
£12,000 were refused, and for Mace- 
caroni £7,100 were but recently paid. 

I was fortunate in getting an intro: 
duction to Mentmore through an ac- 
quaintance [ made in England. The 
rounds are On rare occasions open to 
visitors, but ordinarily there is no ac- 
‘ess tothe rrausion. TI saw, I believe, 
“very room in the house except the 
strong room, where the treasures are 
cept during the absence of the family. 

Cor, St. Louis Times, 

OP1UM EATING. 

Throughout the whole country, the vice 
of opium-eating is becoming fearfully 
prevalent, particularly in those sections 
which are supposed ,to be most exempt 
from this and kindred social scourges. In 
the crusades against the liquor traffic and 
the spasmodic efforts that are periodically 
made to promote and adyance the cause 
of temperance, our philanthropists appear 
entirely to have lost sight of the monster 
evil that is growing up in our midst, and 
that is year after year assuming such ter- 
rible and alarming proportions. Only the 
medical faculty’ have the means of ascer- 
taining the extent to which the practice 
prevails, and even they can only approxi- 
mate the actual figures by a rough esti- 
mate. It is estimated that of the whole 
amount of opium consumed in the United 
States, only about one-third is employed 
in its various forms for medicinal purpcses, 
while it is maintained that not more than 
one-fifth is so used. What becomes of the 
other four-fifths ? Thie question is fraught 
with serious import. There is not a phy- 
sician or adruggist in the country who is 
not conversant with more than one case of 
individual ruin caused by this insidious and 
and almost imeradicable habit. There js 
hardly @ village in the land that doea not 
number among its population its propor- 
tion of opium eaters, laudanum drinkers, 
or morphine consumers, and the sale of 
these articles is not confined to the vil- 
lage drug store or the apothecary’s shop, 
buteventhegrocers have ‘a supply of the cov- 
eted stimulant for their regular customers, 
The familiar sign displayed in some shop 
windows, “If you don’t see what you want, 
ask for it,” has for the initiated a meaning 
that is well understood, Many women of 
fashion, and literary men, become the 
slaves of opium ; and concerning the work- 
ing classes many « tale of woe and suffer- 
ing, mental and physical, is to be found in 
the medical records of ,our great cities. 
Occasionally they find their way into the 
public journals, but they fail to do more 
than elicit a passing rtemark, while the 
great and growing evil which threatens 
eventually to rival in its proportions and 
the number of its victims the prevailing 
vice of intemperance, is hardly deemed 
worthy of the slightest consideration at 
the hands of our so-called philanthropists. 
Not a.few of the inmates of our lunatic 
asylums have been deprived of their reason 
by along and excessive indulgence in the 
use of opium, for insanity is sometimes the 
result, and the unhappy victim finds only 
in death a release from his sufferings. 
Three hundred thousand pounds of opium, 
independent of the supply used for medi- 
cine, is annually consumed in the United 
States; a comparison with China shows 
that we consume more opium than the 
Celestials in proportion to our population. 
There is certainly a wide field presented 
here for a great movement of the be- 
nevolent against the ruin wrought among 
thousands of our population by this terri. 
ble vice. 





For low cunning, your country bumpkin 
has no match, A party of rustic swains 
atan Ohio country dance, jealous of the 
city bloods, who had driven out to enjoy 
the sport, quietly unscrewed the fastenings 
of their buggy wheels andthe result was 
three break-downs, a runaway, and agen 
eral smash up on the road: home, ; 





THE SENTENCE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Acorrespondent of Notes and Queries 
(London) writes:—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether 
the enclosed extract from the Koln- 
ische Zeitung is based on sound au- 
thority, and what that authority is? 
also, where and when was the Koln- 
ische Zeitung published? 

CORRECT TRANSCRIPT OF THE SENTENCE OF 
DEATH PROUNCED AGAINST J'28U8 CHRIST. 


The following is a copy of the most 
memorable judicial sentence which 
has ever been pronounced in the an- 
nals of the world—that of death 
against the Saviour — with remarks 
which Le Doit has collected, and the 
knowledge of which must be interest- 
inginthe highest degree to every Chris- 
tian. Until nowLam not aware that 
ithas ever been made public in Ger- 
man papers. The sentence is word for 
word as follows :— 

Sentence pronounced by Pontius 
Pilate, intendant of the province of 
Lower Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth 
shall suffer death by the cross. 

In the seventeenth year of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, and onthe 26th day of 
the month of March, in the holy city 
of Jerusalem, during the pontificate of 
Annanis and Caiphas. 

Pontius Pilate, intendent of the pro- 
vince of Lower Galilee, sitting in 
judgment in the presidential seat of 
the preetor, sentences Jesus of Nazar- 
eth to death on a cross, between two 
robbers, as numerous and notorious 
testimonies of the people, prove :— 

1. Jesus is a misleader., 

2. He has excited the people to se 
dition. 

3. He is an enemy to laws. 

4. He calls himself the Son of God. 

5. He calls himself falsely the King 
of Israel, 

6. He went into the Temple, followed 
by a multitude of people carrying 
palms in their hands, 

Orders the first centurion, Quirilius 
Cornelius, to bring him to the place 
of éxecution. 

Forbids all persons, rich or poor, to 
prevent the execution of Jesus. 

The witnesses who have signed the 
execution against Jesus are :— 

1. Daniel Robani, Pharisee, 

2. John Sorobabel. 

3. Raphael Robani. 

The sentence is engraved on a plate 
of brass, in the Hebrew language, and 
on its sides are the follow words :—“‘A 
similar plate has been sent to each 
tribe.”’ It was discovered in the year 
1280, in the city of Agquilla, in the 
Kingdom of Napl-s, by a search for 
the discovery of Roman antiquities, 
and.remained there until it was found 
by the Commissioners of art in the 
French army of Italy. Up to the time 
of the campaign in Southern Italy it 
was preserved in the sacristy of the 
Carthusians, near Naples where it was 
kept in a box of ebony. Since then 
the relic has been kept in the chapel 
of Caserta. The Carthusians obtainec 
by their petitions that the plate might 
be kept by them, which was an ac- 
knowledgement of the sacrifices which 
they made for the French army. The 
French translation was made literally 
by membersof the Commission of arts. 
Denon had a fac-simile of the plate 
engraved, which fac-simile was bought 
by Lord Howard, on the sale of his 
cabinet, for 2,890 frances. There seems 
to be no historical doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of this. The reasons of the 
sentence correspond exactly with those 
of the Gospel. 





A PAINFUL TRAGEDY, 


A mysterious and painful tragedy is re- 
ported from Chateauroux, in France. A 
newly-married couple, young, happy, and 
in a successful way of business, were found 
dead in their bedroom. They had dined 
with their parents on the previous night, 
and weie then in the best of spirits. The 
cause of the sad event is at present a mys- 
tery. No tracesof suicide have been found, 
and the conjecture is that their deatha were 
the result of apoplexy. 























THH ALBION. 








Love's Whisper. 


@o, heart of mine, and |asten to my Love; 
Teil her I mourn throughout the slow, sad 


hours, 
And that f wander throurh forsaken bowers 
Like some disconsolate and widowed dove, 


Who, being once fursaken of her mate, 
Doth wander ever efter desolate. 

Go, heart of mine, and tremble in her breast; 
Tell her that I am like the winds that scour 
O’er hill and dale, that leafy woods de- 

flower, 

And meadows many-bued, yet find no rest, 

But making moan which never doth abate, 
Do wander up ad down disconsolate. 


Go, heart of mine, and whisper in her ear 
That I am like a tree no longer green, 
Where Winter's barrenness may be fore- 
seen 
In branch and hough, by Autumn’s touch made 


, 
And like the leaves which rough winds vio- 
late, 
The days from off my life drop desolate. 


And if that move her not, go, kiss each lip, 
And tell her that I can no longer live, 
Unless she come again to me and give 

Her sweet and ever-constant fellowship. 

And from her lips thou shalt not separate 
Until she swear to be compassionate. 
—Chamber’s Journal. 


THE CONDOR’S MANIFEST. 


It was eight o’clock at night, and 
Mark Compton, the confidential clerk 
of Gaffey & Co., Commission Mer- 
chants, found himself alone in the 
counting-room of the firm. He felt 
comfortable, with his feet so near the 
grate, and listened to the howling 
November winds with a smile. The 
firm had retired to cosy parlors far re- 
moved from the business quarters of 
the river city, and the key had been 
turned in the front door by the clerk. 
He had received instructions concern- 
ing certain correspondence which had 
to be ready for the morning mail, 
hence his presence in the counting- 
room at the hour we have named. * 

With his accustomed promptitude 
the letters had been written, and, for 
rest and recreation, the clerk had 
fling himself into an easy office chair. 
His presence was not demanded any- 
where, and he did not feel like desert- 
ing a comfortable fire for the wind- 
swept streets. 

“The Condor is coming up,’’ he said 
inan audible tone to himself; ‘‘and, by 
my lady’s love! I for got to look at 
her manifest this morning.” 

A daily journal was within reach, 
and the next moment the confiden- 
tial clerk was running his eye down 
the column of river news. Gaffey & 
Co. were the largest commission 
dealers in the city, and almost daily 
received consignments from the South. 
These consignments brought work to 
Mark Compton, and therefore the 
river column always elicited his espe- 
cial attention. 

On the particular night with which 
we deal, the ‘‘manifest’’ of the South- 
ern boats soon greeted the clerk’s eye, 
and it was while running over it that 
he almost started from his chair. 

“There must be a mistake some- 
where,” he exclaimed, with his eye 
still riveted on the page before him. 
“Who could be sending such an ob- 
jectto me from the South—from any- 
where? There surely must be another 
Mark Compton in the city!’ 

With the paper in his hand, the 
clerk rose and opened the ponderous 
“Directory” on the desk. A moment 
later he was running his finger down 
the list of Comptons, speaking audi- 
bly after this manner: 

“Compton, O. C.; Compton Nath- 
an; Compton, Mary; Martin, Max- 
well P. The mischief take it! I’m 
the only Mark Compton in the book!” 

He closed the volume greatly per- 
plexed, and looked at the paper again. 

““By George! I’m going to claim 
that portion of the Condor’s manifest 
marked to Mark Compton!’’ he ejac- 
ulated. “I’ve heard of real life mys- 
teries, and, as this may be the only 
one I may ever run against, I’m going 

to make the most of it.” 

Having reached a conclusion, the 
confidential clerk of Gaffey & Co., don- 
bed his overcoat, lowered the gas, and 











left the store. Hé made his way to 
the wharf, and inquired at the steam- 
ship office if the Condor had arrived. 
“Just in, Mr. Compton,’ answered 
the night clerk, who knew him as 


Gaffey & Co.’s “right-bower,”’and Mark | 
| at once proceeded to the accustomed 


landing of the particular packet. 
Straight to the office of the clerk of 

the Condor he made his way, after ob- 

taining a foothold on the boat, and 


was soon looking over the bills of | 


lading. 

At that mon ent the boat’s clerk en- 
tered the apartment, 

“Thirty-two barrels of oranges for 
Gaffey & Co.,”’ he said, nodding and 
smiling to Mark; “and a consignment 
to you, Mr. Compton.”’ 

“Yes,” answered the clerk, growing 
pale. 

“A relative, I presume,” 

“No; a friend.” 

“Ah! yes, the best of friends must 
part,” said the Conder’s clerk, with a 
show of sympathy that almost made 
Compton smile. “Do you wish the 
the deceased to-night?’ 

“IT have come for the body,” was 
Mark’s reply, and having signed the 
receipt he hurried from the boat. 

On the wharf he met favored dray. 
men of Gaffey & Co. One of them he 
accosted : 

‘“There’s a box on board the Condor 
for me; see Marley, and bring it t 
the store as soon as_possible. 

The man complied by moving to- 
ward the boat, and Compton returned 
to the store. 

“T’m in for it now,”’ he said, with a 
curious smile, doffing his overcoat. 
“The dickens knows what’s going to 
come of this, and if there’s another? 
Mark Compton in the city, why I may 
be reminded of a law to punish fellows 
who obtain goods under false pre- 
tenses. Well, if the thing shouldn’t be 
mine, there's a train going out of the 
city before day,” and the clerk laughed 
at his own words, 

It was this announcement’ that had 
first startled the clerk, and he found it 
in the report of the Condor’s mani- 


est: 

**Mark Compton, one corpse.” 

Brief as the sentence was, it was 
enough to startle any person, and to 
say, that Gaffey & Co,’s confidential 
clerk was astounded and mystified 
would not be describing his feelings. 

Who would send him a eorpse? 

More than one hundred times had 
he asked himself the question since 
reading of the terrible freight con- 
signed toa man of his cognomen, and 
as often had he failed to ‘answer it. 

Finally he had resolved: to await the 
arrival of the ‘consignment without 
bothering himself further with the 
perplexing interrogation; but, like 
the ghost in Macbeth, it would not 
down. It tormented the poor clerk, 
and his torture -was reaching an acme 
of terror when-he heard the dray at 
the door. 

The sound was a reiief, and present- 
ly the long and suggestive box was in 
the counting-room of Gaffey & Co, 
After its reception Mark dismissed the 
drayman, after .whom he locked the 
door, and, returning to the little room, 
took up a formidable-looking screw. 
driver. ‘ 

But he did not attempt to use the in. 
strument until he had spelled and re- 
spelled his name on the box. There 
were the letters that spelled Mark 
Compton, and they were arranged ir 
proper order. The lid of the box was 
well held down by screws, and at lasi 
the little shining heads received the 
clerk’s attention. Having doffed his 
coat, the young man stooped dowr 
and worked with a will and in silence 
The serews came out without noise 
but the sweat dropped from the work 
er’s brow. 

Mark Compton’s face was white and 
almost expressionless, and he never 
removed his eyes from his work. 

At last the last screw was drawn 
and the lifting of the lid revealed 
handsome metallic coffin. 

At the sight ofthis the confidential 





clerk of Gatley & Co, started back, | 


saying in a voice very husky now: | 

“A corpse it is, by heavens!’’ | 

He placed the lid in one corner of 
the room and returned to the coffin in 
the oblong box. 

But over it he hesitated, while his 
hands itched to unscrew the lid that 
his eyes might fall upon the face of 
the dead. The coffin was extremely | 
large; it measured at least six feet in | 
length, and the clerk thought he could | 
lie down and roll over in it with ease— 
it was so wide! 

Until the lifting of the lid of the box 
Compton had pictured to himself the 
cold but beautiful face of a young girl, 
pillowed in the case; but when the di- 
mensions of the coffin greeted his eye, 
such thoughts vanished, and he felt 
inclined to pursue t'em with a laugh. 

But at last he again fell to the work 
of revealing the dead face of his con- 
signment, and he heard the ticking of 
his watch while he worked on the sil- 
ver-headed screws. 

The minutes were such that Mark 
Compton would not live over again for 
the world; and when he put aside the 
steel screw-driver, he drew a sigh of 
relief. 

Slowly the heavy lid was lifted and | 
—what did he see? 

A white fabric, seemingly very fine, | 
and underneath the faint contour of a | 
face heavenward turned, 

“This is a mystery of the dead!” 
said the confidential clerk, drawing 
back from the concealed face. “I’ve 
« mind to shut the thing up again and 
get John to cart it back to the Condor. 
It isn’t mine, I know it isn’t, and the 
sight of the face under the sheet may 
haunt me through life!’’ 

But talk and argue as he might, 
Mark Compton could not overcome 
his curiosity; and unable to restrain 
himself, he bent over the coffin and 
his fingers gently touched the shroud. 

Slowly he lifted it, and saw a face 
that seemed to grin at him with all the 
facial humor of a cireus elown’s, 

Instantly the sheet was dropped, 
and the clerk started back with a gasp 
of horror, 

There was no mistaking the fact 
that the mystery of the grinning dead 
face had frightened Mark Compton. 

After a long while he erept toward 
the coffin again. 

The shroud in falling from his hands 
had left the face partly uncovered, 
and while stooping to remove it alto- 
gether, an exclamation fell from his 
lips. 

SDerpen, the dickens!’ he cried. 
“It’s some of Colby’s doings. I’d for- 
gotten him!’ 

The next moment Mark Compton’s 
hands seized the laughing face, and 
had flung it across the room. 

Where it had lain was a letter, lifting 
which the clerk caught sight of the 
illuminated ends of several cigar 
boxes. 

The coffin was filled with the best 
brands of Havana cigars. 

“Luke Colby, I’ll pay you for this it 
it takes a century of scheming,” ejac- 
ulated Compton, calling to mind the 
jovial member of the Southern branch 
of the house of Gaffey & Co.—Luke 
Colby. 

Undoubtedly at that very moment, 
insome rich parlor in New Orleans, 
he was laughing over his hoax 

“T’ll plan my revenge in thesmoke of 
his cigars,” said Gaffey & Co.’s confi- 
dential clerk. “If they kill me they 
cannot torture me more than they 
have already. This is the ghastliest 
joke on record. Confound you, Luke 
Colby! May your grandfather unex- 
pectedly visit you some day in his 
wooden doublet!” 

The next morning Gaffey & Co. dis- 
covered the joke, and the counting- 
room rung with boisterous merriment. 

The laugh was on Compton, and the 
poor fellow, puffing furiously on 
a cigar, swore revenge on the inveter- 








ate joker who had frightened him “‘al- 
most out of his boots.”’ 


Whether the tables were ever turned | 


on Colby Ido not know: but I have 


told, as best E could, the story of the 
Condor’s Manifest. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN RAIL- 
ROADS COMPARED. 


After a tour up and down the Continent, 


, Colonel Forney concludes that nowhere in 
| the world can you enjoy the railroad so 


completely asin England and France, ex- 


| cept in America, where, while we fall short 


in some of the details of foreign manage- 
ment, we surpass all other nations in cer- 
tain exceptional advantages. Italy has 


| made tremendous advances under King 


Victor Emmanuel, inspired by the example 
of the lamented Cavour and by the pres- 
ence of the illustratious Garibaldi. But 
when it isknown thatthe fact of an Ameri- 
can gentleman traveling through Italy, ina 
special carriage for himself and an invalid 
friend was spoken of as an occurrence that 
would have been unusual even for a prince, 
and that this carriage is the only one of 
the kind in the Kingdom, an American 
naturally smiles as he recalls the daily in- 
stances of a prosperous American and his 
family coursing from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco and back in his own com partment, car- 
rying his own commissariat, at a cost less, 
ou the whole, than one of these opulent 


| travellers would pay from Paris to Rome. 


A special foreign carriage will hold eight 
persons, and yet this gentleman paid for 
the whole of one for himself and associate. 
Among the great secrets of success of 
railroad travel in America is that the ma- 
jo ity of our people are generally on the 


| rail, while abroad the so called masses stay 


at home. 





A STRANGE CHURCH SCENE, 


There was a double service in a Metho- 
dist church at Nottingham, Manitoba, on a 
recent Sunday. A quarrel had divided 
the congregation, and each party claimed 
tobe dominant. Each had called a new 
minister, and the two clergymen were on 
hand to begin their labors. The first to 
arrive took possession of the pulpit, and 
the other sat behind the chancel rail. The 
man in the pulpit gave out a hymn, the 
other man gave out another, and both 
were sung confusedly by the rival sections 
of the assembly. Then the man behind 
the railing started off on his sermon, and 
the other began to read.a chapter of Scrip- 
ture. When the reading was over, and it 
was plain that the preaching was going to 
last much longer, the partisans of the 
reader sang another hymn witl a loud or- 
wan accompaniment. The musical noise 
drowned the voice of the clergyman in the 
pulpit, but when it was over he was found 
to be preaching right along, as though 
nothing unusual had happened. The cler- 
gyman in the chancel, less cool, was un- 
able to fix his thoughts on a discourse, and 
so remained silent and beaten. At the 
close of this extraordinary scene a deacon 
explained ‘that it had been enacted “un- 
der legal advice, and to further the cause of 
Christ.” 





ECHO PARK, COLORADO. 


At the junction of Green and Bear rivers 
is what is called Echo Park, taking its 
name from the very singular echoes that 
are heard there. One writer who noted 
the remarkable reverberations, says that 
when a gun is discharged total silence 
follows the report fora moment, then, with 
startling suddenness, the echo is heard, 
seemingly at a great distance—say five 
miles to the south—whence it comes back 
in separate and distinct reverberations, 
asif leaping from glen to glen. Louder 
and quicker grew the sound, until appar- 
ently directly opposite, when a full volume 
of sound is returned; then once more the 
echo is heard, like the snapping of a cap, 
far to the eastward. 





A CORRESPONDENT at Keokuk Junction, 
Il, mentions a “wind giist mill” which 
has been in successful operation for seven- 
teen months. It has three run of burrs, 
and a wind-wheel seventy feet in diameter 
at a cos ef $10,000, including comple 
furnishings for flouring. 
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SOME FUN, 


SHUCKERS WOULDN'T TAKR THE COFFIN. 

Over in Wilmington,the other day,a man 
named William D. Shuckersdied. It seems 
that there was another man in the city 
bearing precisely the same name, and when 
the death was announced,a good many of 
his friends thought he wa dead, and they 
resolved to go to the funeral. On the day 
of $the funeral the living Shuckers also 
thought he would go, partly for the purpose 
of ascertaining how it felt to participate in 
the obsequies of a man named Wm. D. 
Shuckers. He took up a position in the 
vestibule, and just as the mourners were 
about to come out, a friend of his, named 
Jones, saw him. ‘The first impulse of Jones 
was to rush through the ,kitchen, and climb 
suddenly over the back fence, but he con- 
trolled himself, and after poking Shuckers 
in the ribs with his umbrella to de- 
termine positively that he was not Ja ghost, 
he remarked: 

“Why, Shuckers, what on earth are 
you doing here? Why aint you in your 
coffin ?” 

“Coffin !”” 
you mean? 
coffin ?” 

“Mr. Shuckers, you know you are dead. 
Why, they got up all this gorgeous funeral 
for you, all these carriiges and pall-bearers 
and things, and the Jclergyman’s just been 
paying you splendid compliments that 
any dead man might be proud of.” 

“But I tell you I’m not dead. 
much alive as you are.” 

“There isno use of arguing the point, 
Shuckers; the occasion is too solemn for 
controversy. But if you have any consid- 
eration for the feelings of your bereaved 
family, who are weeping like mad up stairs, 
and for the undertak -r, who is waiting in- 
side there with the screw-driver, you will 
go and get into your coffin and behave. 
It’s indecent to carry on so at your own 
funeral.” 

“Jones,” my boy,” said Shuckers,} “you 
have mistaken—— 

“No, I’m not mistaken. You're dead— 
technically dead—anyhow. It has been 
announced in all the papers, your relations 
have gone into mourning, the Board of 
Trade has passed resolutions of regret, the 
sepulchre has been dug, up there in the 
cemetery, and the undertaker has gone to 
considerable expense to inter you 
fortably. Now, go and lie down, 
you?” 

“Hang the undertaker!” ‘said Shuckers. 
“No, Pll not go and lie down. I'll see you 
in Kansas first.” 

“Now, see here, Shuckers, I came here te 
attend your funeral, and I’m not going to 
be baffled .by any unseemly conduct on 
the part of the corpse. Oh! you needn't 
look at me. Either you get back into that 
coffin, so’s the lid can be screwed on, and 
the fprocession can move off, or I’ll put you 
in there by force. If inanimate remains 
like you can go scooting ‘round in this in- 
cendiary manner, we'll soon have the ceme- 
teries unloading, and the unnumbered dead 
crowding out and wantir.y to vote.” 

Then Jones called the undertaker who 
knocked Shuckers down with a cane, and 
held him until he explained, and until the 
seared undertaker recovered his equanimity, 
which left him atthe bare suggestion that 
the corpse was loose. Then the funeral 
moved on to the cemetery, and Jones went 
home, while Shuckers proceeded to an 
alderman’s office to {swear out a warrant 
against the undertaker for assault and bat- 
tery. He intends to change his name to 
Duykinck. 

IT WAS ONLY A LITTLE FUN. 

I happened to be in the Argus office the 
other day, talking with Colonel Bangs, the 
editor, when a red-whiskered man entered 
and saluted the colonel by throwing a chair 
at him. Then he seized Bangs by the hair, 
bumped his head aguinst the table three or 
four jtimes, and then kicked him on theshins. 
When this exhilerating exercise was over, 
the visitor shook his fist very close to the 
colonel’s nose, and said. 

“You mutton-headed outcast, if youdon't 
put that notice in to-morrow I'll come 
found yer and smash younp! Doyou hear 
me?’ 


exclaimed Shuckers,; what d’ 
What do I want with a 


I'm as 


come. 
won't 








Then he cuffed Bangs’ ears a couple of 
times, kicked him some more, emptied the 
inkstand over his head, poured the sand 
from the sand-box inthe same place, knocked 
over the table and went out. During all 
this time the colonel sat still with a sickly 
kind of a smile on his face, and never ut- 
tered a word. Whenthe man left, Bangs 


picked up the table, wiped the ink 
and sand from his face, and turning to me 
said : 

“Gus will have his little fun, you 
seo!” 


“He is a somewhat exuberant humorist,” 
I replied. “What was the object of the 
joke ?” 

“Well, he’s going to sell his furniture at 
auction, and I promised to notice the fact 
in to-day’s Argus, but I forget it, und he 
called to remind me o it.” 

“Do all your frien .s refresh your mem- 
ory in that vivid manner? If I’d been 
in your place, [’d have knocked him 
down.” 

“No you wouldn’t,” said Bangs; “no you 
wouldn’t. Gus is sheriff, and he controls 
two thousand dollars worth of advertising. 
I'd sooner he'd kick me from here to Borneo 
and back again than to take that advertis- 
ing away from the Argus. What’s a few 
bumps and a sore shin or two along side of 
all that fatness? No, sir, he can have al 
the fun he wants out of me.” 

The Argus, I believe, is particularly proud 
of | the fact that it exists in a land 
where the press is free and independ. 
ent. 

THE CORONER AND THE FLOOD. 

I have referred in my book tothatcorone: 
of ows who seized an Egyptian mummy 
that was brought jinto town, summoned a 
jury, held an inquest, on the mummy, 
brought in a verdict of “Death from causes 
unknown,” and charged [the county with 
the usual fees, with compound interest 
from the time of Moses. Well, that cor- 
oner is still in office, and he is still enthusi- 
astic about his profession. Last Sunday 
night he was at church. The minister 
preached a very solemn sermon upon Noah’s 
flood, and after it was over, I met the 
coroner in the isle and said to him: 

“Very impressive discourse, Mr. Wheeler, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Beautiful, sir! Beautiful,” replied 
Wheeler. “And yet it seemed to be kinder 
mournful, too.” 

“Indeed! Whyit didn't strikemeinthat 
way. It was solemn, of course, but its 
tendency certainly should be to fillthe heart 
of every truly good man with cheerfulness 
and hope.” 

“Oh’! I know all that,” said Wheeler, 
“but didn’t he say there were several mil- 
lion people drowned in that flood ?” y 

“I believe he did.” 

“Well, then, I say that when I think of 
all that mortality, and remember that I 
wasn’t coroner then, and ain’t likely to be 
when ther’s another such afreshet, it makes 
me sick. There ain’t nothing cheerful 
about such reflections. I feel’s if I hadn’t 
been treated right; ’s if I’d been robbed.” 

I would like to know how Wheeler feels 
when he reads the sto.y of the destruction 
of Sennacherib. 


WAITING FOR INFORMATION. 

A young man the other day sent me a 
story entitled “My Grandfathers wedding,” 
which begins in this way : ‘ 

“When my grandfather was first married, 
you may be sure that I, young as I was, 
had looked forward to the occasion with in- 
tense interest.” 

I have not published the narrative yet be- 
cause it strikes me that there is a hitch in 
it somewhere; and I cannot find the author 
to ask him to shed light upon it. For on 
thing, I want to ascertain just; how young 
he was when that wedding occurred. I 
have a kind of an indistinct idea that he 
must have been a good deal of a child. 
But even then I can’t exactly make the 
thing jibe with some of the natural infer- 
ences from the case. Where, for instance, 
was the author’s father all this time? and 
where—but perhaps we had better wait un- 
til we hear from the author. I feel some- 


how as if he has a mission to write fiction 
—fiction of the awful and deadly kind. 
A QUESTION FOR PROFESSOR TYNDELL.S 
If Professor Tyndell drops in upon you, I 








wish you would ask him whyit is that when 
I yawn everybody near me feels an irresist- 
ible desire to yawn, and will yawn in spite 
of everything. The mystery in which this 
phenomenon is enveloped ought to be dis- 
pelled. I venture to say that nine people 
out of ten when they read this paragraph 
will want to yawn. 





WHY HE WORE A WIG, 


In giving reminis-nces of Col. Levi 
Boutwell, a noted man in his day, a 
Montpelier, Vt., writer, tells the following 
story : 

“The colonel was uncommonly bald, and 
without his heavy dark wig looked not a bit 
like himself. Once he was in the wash-room 
of the pavillion, and for convenience of his 
ablutions had laid bis wig aside. Presently 
a young spruce chap, .with extremely red 
hair, came in. Noticing the colonel’s nude 
head, he enquired: 

‘Well, colonel, why don’t you have some 
hair on your head?” 

“It was an impu ‘ent question, and the 
colonel knew it. Looking savagely on 
the red head of the saucy young stranger, 
he replied : 

“*When they made m9? and had me all 
finished except my h.ir, they told me they 
had nothing left execpt red hair. I told 
them then, egad! I wouldn't have any. I 
would rather go without. They might save 
that for impudent young popinjays and 
fools.”” 

“The young inquisitive and joker was 
perfectly willing to drop the subject.” 





MARY AND THE bennrcs, 

At the accession of Mary, a commis- 
sion, under the Archbishop, appointed 
in 1551, to revise the canons, had com- 
pleted its work. Had Edward VI. 
lived, its labors would have been ren- 
dered legally binding. The Commis- 
sioners recommended that death by 
burning should be the fate of those 
heretics who denied “the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Christianity, the 
Catholic faith, and the doctrine of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity.”” It is abund- 
ently clear that the burning of here- 
ties under Mary was no novelty; but, 
in order to show how long religious 
intolerance lingered, it is necessary to 
pursue the inquiry into the reigns of 
her successors. At least two hundred 
and four persons suffered death for 
their adherence to the Roman Catholic 
religion in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, One hundred and twenty-six of 
these were executed as priests, for 
celebrating mass. This number does 
not include those who were executed 
for strictly political offences. The 
fine for recusancy was £20 a month, 
and many families were ruined by its 
rigorous exaction. Those who did not 
attend their parish churches were lia- 
ble at any momeut to be seized and 
thrust into prison. Dr. Bridgewater, 
inatable published at the end of his 
Concertatio Catholica, gives a list of 
1,200 persons who by these intolerant 
laws had been deprived of their es- 
tates, or had suffered imprisonment, 
or banishment, previous to the year 
1588, when the persecution of Roman 
Catholics was at its height.—Fvaser’s 
Magazine. 





THe Japanese soldier is a Sybarite 
compared with the average European 
man-at-arms. He neither builds his 
own shelter, digs in the trenches, nor 
vooks his own food. All this is done 
by coolies, who bring him his meals 
in his tent. The Japanese rations are 
extravagantly profuse, and include 
beer and spirts; aud forthe soldier’s 
comfort when off duty, he is supplied 
with loose cotton robes and straw slip- 
pers, Which are supplied to all upon 
demand. 





Henry Stewart, whose employment was 
feeding animals in French’s Circus, had his 
hands torn to shreds by a lion in Chicago, 
and died from the injury. The animal 
caught him as he reached into the cage for 
a trough of water. 

A large plate of glass was finished some 
time ago in Indianapolis. It was 198 


__ — —— —————— 


A BIRD GHOST STORY, 


Birds have a great fear of death. A hen 
canary belonging to the author died while 
sting, and was buried. The surviving 
wate was removed to another cage; the 
weeding cage was thoroughly purified, 
‘leansed, and put aside till the following 
Spring. Never afterward, however, could 
sny bird endure to be im that cage. The 
little creatures fought aad struggled to get 
out, and, if obliged to remain, they huddled 
close together, and moped and were thor- 
oughly unhappy, refusing to be vomforted 
by any umount of sunshine or dainty food 
the experiment was tried of introducing. 
foreign birds, who were not even in the 
house when the canary died, or could, by 
any possibility, have heard of her through 
other canaries. The result was the same; 
no bird could live in that cage. The cage 
was haunted, and the author was obliged 
to desist from all further attempts to foie 
a bird to stay in it. 





HOW TO CURE A SORE THROAT, 


~——- 


“One who has tried it” communicates the 
following seasonable item about curing 
sore throat: Let each one of your half 
million readers buy at any drug store one 
ounce of camphorated oil and five cent’s 
worth of « .orade of potash. |Whenever 
any soreness appears in the throat, put the 
potesh in half a tumbler of water, and 
with it gargle the throat thoroughly, then 
rub the neck thoroughly with the camphor- 
ated oil at night before going to bed, and 
also pin around the throat a small strip of 
woolen flannel. This isa simple, cheap and 
sure remedy, 





FRESH FROM SCHOOL, 





Ayoung lady in the East End of Cincinnati, 
who had just returned from co mpleting 
her education in Boston, wanted to kiss her 
old lover lastnight,and her mother objected. 
The daughter drew up her queenly form to 
its full height, and exclaimed, “Mother, 
terrible, tragical and sublimely retributive 
will be the course pursued by me, if you 
refuse toallow him to place his alabaster 
lips to mine, and enrapture wy immortal 
soul by imprinting angelic sensations of 
divine bliss upon the indispensable mem- 
bers of my human physiognomy, and then 
kinuly allowing me to tike a withdrawal 
from his beneficent presence: ‘lhe moth- 
er feebly admitted that her objections wera 
overruled. 

Tr Was only the difference of an “O” 
and an “E.”’—Says the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Bulletin’: 

“Where'll you have these f’ said a hard- 
handed man of Athens the cther day in the 
art gallery of the Mechanic Exposition, at 
the same time putting down two gigantic, 
gaudily-painted tin jars on the table at 
which the energetic Slack was busily writ- 
ing, with a thump that made everything 
dance again. 

“Where will I heave them?” said the 
journalist, leading back in his seatand gaz- 
ing in astonishment at the two tin horrors. 
“Why, I will heave them 6ft this table 
in the first place, and out of this room in 
the second place.” 

“Waal, you needn't get huffy about it. 
You told me to bring ’em here and you'd gin 
‘em a good place.” 

“I told you to bring them here?’’ said 
Slack. “When? where? how?” 

“Why,” said the would-be exhibitor, “you 
writ it on my letter a:..l sent it back tome; 
here it is,in a big hid, plain as print,” 
and he produced aletter which, sure enough, 
was indorsed in the boid hand of the editor. 
“Send them to the art gallery, and if they 
are what you say they are,we will give them 
a good place.” 

Puzzling over it for a minute, he turned 
back the leaf, and his astonishment subsided 
into a smile as he read: 

“I have got two of the handsomest 
painted water colors in Boston, which I want 
to show you in the Mechanics’ Fair.” 

“Young man, go east, to the Quincy Hall, 
and perhaps you can get space, but next 





inches long and ninety-eight inches wide. 


time you write a letter about your [merchan- 
dise, spell cooler with two o’s and an ¢.” 
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European Summary of the Week. 


London bas been intensely excited by the loss of the Bremen 
steamer D-ulc:hland, of the North German Lloyd, which sailed 
from Bremen on December 4th, for New York, and was lost on 
Kentish Knock, a few miles off the mouth of the Thames, at 
5 A. M., Monday, during a heavy northeast gule, the weather 
being thick with snow. Fortunately the major part of the crew 
and passengers, were saved, although some fifty were drowned. 
The vessel and cargo are a total loss. Altogether the weather 
daring the past two months on the British and French coasts, 
has been terrible, and the loss of life hus been very heavy. 

England has been also horrified by an awful explosion, which 
occurred on December 6th, at the Swaithe Main colliery, near 
Barnsley, in the West Riding cf Yorksbire. It is feared that 
more than one hundred and thirty lives are lost. The colliery 
belongs to Messrs. Mitchell & Co.,and is one of the largest in the 
southern part of Yorkshire. Itis joined by undergiound work- 
ings with the Edmunde’s main colliery, where, loolee years ago 

y. over 300 persons perished. The works extend for many 
miles. They are entirely worked with safety lamps,under very rigid 
discipline, and were consideced safe, At 6 o'clock in the mornin 
about 300 men and boys descended and began work as usu 
At 9:30 a terrific explosio: occurred. ‘The exact position of the 
explosion is at present unknown; but the miners in all parts of 
the pit were startled by a loud report, followed by large volames 
of smoke and after damp. ‘Those who were able rushed to the 
pit bottom, but the gnawing cage was displaced. As soon as 

ible volunteers organized to search for the dead and dying, 

and those who had escaped. After being down for some time 
the volunteers reported about noon that they met with great 
difficulty. They saw many who were alive, but unconscious. 
It is impossible now to give the number of the lost. It is fortun. 
ate that the first report (two hundred) was not ,confirmed, as 
the of the colliery hope that many may be saved, 
‘The operatives in all the collieries of the district are on the spot, 
ly and anxious to do all possible for the relief of the suffer- 

ers Allthe local surgeons speedily arrived. All those who 
have been rescued thus far are seriously injared. Hundreds of 
men, women, and children are congregated at the mouth of the 








pit, and as the disfigured bodies are drawn to the surface the military 


scene is of the most heartrending character. ‘The latest 

from the Swaithe Colliery indicate that the total Samiban of lan 
lost is 130. The explosion was caused by careless blasting 
operations. 

Another disaster of a similar character occurred on the same 
day in a coal mine near Pentyreh, South Walks. Twelve persons 
were killed and ten injured. 

The ‘London Mark Lane Express” of December 6th, in its 
review of the grain markets for the past week, says: ‘‘The 
unusually severe winter having completetely sto field labo 
and partially closed the Baltic, has caused ibe sow market to 
harden somewhat, but owing to the quantity of grain in granery 
there is little prospect of a material advance before spring. The 
eharacter of the weather then will be unusually important. 
Should anything untoward happen, an advance of 10s. would 
easily occur. In Paris, flour has recovered one franc. Good 
samples of wheat are rather dearer. The same remark applies 
to the Freoch provinces, to Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Rain has fallen in Northern Africa.” 

There are plenty of indications that the British Government 
contemplate an important piece of legislation, if not quite in 
the shape of Compulsory Education, at least in that direction. 
One branch of their work will, no doubt, deal with the Agricul-, 





-|two prospectuses, in English and French, have been issued. 


drugs. Already, it seems, in those far-removed days, the quack 


tural Children’s Act of 1873, which is declared on almost a| 
hands to have been a failure. The shortcomings of that measure | 
will most likely be met by placing its operation in the hands of 


of any kind for children under ‘0 years of age. But the more 

difficult nut which the Ministry have to crack relates to school 

attendance in the towns and in villages which are not agricul- 

tural. Clerical influence is too useful to encourage the hope 
that the present Government will dare to bring in a perfect | 
measure, And yet they must do something, for the Opposition | 
leader is already outbidding them on this subject. Speaking at 

Bristol the other day, Lord Hartington said: ‘There is a dis- 
position on all questions on the part of the Liberal party to 
sink differences, whether great or small, in consideration cf 
the one great object which all are preparing to recognise— 
namely, taat there is a paramount necessity that a sound 
‘secular’ system of education may exist, and may be extended 
throughout the country at large.” 

The trial of the brothers Wainright—-Henry for the murder of 
Harriet Lane in Whitechapel road in 1874, and Thomas as an 
accessory after the fact—which has been in progress in London 
before Chief Justice Cockburo for more than a week, terminated 
on December 1 t. Both were found guilty. Henry was sentenced 
to death, and Thomas to seven years’ penal servitude. 

The ‘London Standard” of December Ist, gives prominence 
to the following: ‘In consequence of the recent co ference 
between the English and French commanding officers «f the 
North American naval station, it is hoped that all cause of 
soreness because of past interference by the French in the 
Newfoundland fisheries, will be removed.” 

From Paris we learn that the municipality has contributed 
$6,0 0 towards the subscription to send a deputation of French 
workmen to the Philadelphia exhibition next year. 





DamaGEs To A PassenceR BY THE WreckED STeam- 
SHIP “ATLANTIC” OF THE Waits Star Line.—Freeman D. 
Marckwald, who was one of the passengers on the steamer 


the raral police, or, what is more probable, by prohibiting labor | «atlantie,”” of the White Star Line, when that vessel was 


wrecked April 1st, 1873, near dalifax, on her voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York, bronght suit last week in the Supreme 

ourt against the owners, the Oceanic >teamship Navigation 
Company, for $5,000 damages for loss of baggage, sickness, 
suffering and loss: f time. The compa»y put in two defenses— 
first, that the accident was not the result of negligence, and 
second, a claim that under the United States statute they had 
the right, and had exercised that right, to give up the vessel to 
meet such claims against them. ‘he case was tried before 
Judge Westbrook, who ruled that it appearing that the vessel 
when wrecked was completely out of her direct course to New 
York, it was for the company to explain that by showing some 
neyessity for such departure; and failing to do that, their negli- 
geuce must be assumed hy the jary. On the second point the 
Court held, following an English decision under a similar Brit- 
ish statute, that the Federal law applied only to American ves- 
sels, or vessels which by the terms of the act were especially 
brought within it, and that the ‘‘Atlantic,” being a Britis» 
vessel, was notshown to be within it; and that the libel pro- 
ceedinz under. that law in relation tothe ‘‘Atlantic,” Marckwald, 
who wasa party defendant, Lad the libel, as regarded him, 
dismissed The deviation of the vessel not being explained, 
the only question left to the jury, therefore, was the amount of 
the damage. ‘They gave Marckwald $2,100. 





Tae Prince or WateEs’s Income.—It is now close 
on twelve years since the establishment of the present Prince 
took place, on his marrage in 1853. As is well known, the 
Parhament added £40,010 a year to the inherited £60,000 from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, making together an annual sum of 





The committee appointed to ider the proposals of the 
Right and Left Centres as tothe time cf the elections and 
meeting ot the new Chambers, have agreed to report im favor of 
the dissolution of the present Assembly in December, the exact 
day to be hereafter fixed. They have also decided to recom- 
mend that the general elections be held on February 20th, and 
the new Chambers convoked March ‘th. 

The first Paria Skating Rink has j:st been opened at the 
Cirque de Champs Elysees. Spiller’s roller skates are used, and 


These appeals to the public are couched in a style calculated to 
attract the representatives of both nations. The Parisians sre 
informed that this summer at Boulogne, ladies ‘‘rivalled one 
another in grace and ability, and that the ‘haute societe’ of 
England are greedy of this agreeable and healthy sport and 
exercise.” In the French programme there is a bye-law to the 
effect that no lady will be admitted without a gentleman, which, 
doubtless out of compliment to our country-women. is omitted 
in the Eaglish version, while the last lines of the invitation to 
Eoglish and American ladies must prove irresistible: ‘ The 
Champs Elysees Skating Riuk is strictly reserved for the upper 
class, and ladies can attend it with their daughters in complete 
security.” 

From Berlin we learn that the Federal Council has passed a 
resolution adding 100,000 marks to the sum already allotted to 
facilitate and promote the display of German products at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. 

From St. Petersburg, we have received the results of the last 
annual accounts and balance-sheets which the Russian Gorern- 
ment has published, establishing that affairs are very much 
better than they were eight or nine years ago. There isa 
balance of revenue and expenditure, instead of a large deficit; 
many of the obligations undertaken by the State in connection 
with the railways must have been most profitable, because the 
amount payable under the guarantee is small. The debt in 
curred for railways by the Government’s direct borrowing, 
which, with the addition of the 1 5 loan, will now be about 
£70,0 ,C00, is, at least, no more than can be afforded, even if 
the railways are directly avd indirectly unprofitable, because the 
interest of these loans is charged in the accounts, and there is 
atill a balance of revenue and expenditure, or even a small sur- 
plus. Altogether, it wil: be observed, the charge for the Rus- 
sian debt, whose capital amount may be taken at £23 ',0 10,00, 
including the railway loans, was under £13,000,000 in 1-73, and 
will now, including the 1+76 loan, be about £13,500,00), or a 
sixth of the revenue. This is favorable for a country whose 
revenue, under the stimulus a of these great public works, 
bas increased 25 per cent. in six years. Of the unfavorable 
side, there are, we think, two considerations of imp rta ce. 
The first is, whether, in addition to the extravagant tendencies 
displayed by the army and navy, on which we have commented 
Rassian industry bas not been over stimulated by the t 
expenditur- of twelve or fifteen millions annually of money 
borrowe ! from abroad, if not more. It is now organised on the 
basis of the annual receipt of these vazt sums from abroad, and 
there might be a difficulty if the supplies from any cause were 
to cease. Merely to test the soundness of the business and to 

revent the mistakes incidental to all rapid railway extensions, 
t would be desirable, perhaps, to redace these loans for a time 
and see how Russia would get on. The other consideration 
is the liability of Russia as a military Power to engage in 
i advent.res, This liability is, anfortunately, a serious 
one, judging by the past hist ry, but we cannot but think, also, 
that the financial and material successes of the last few years are 
of a kind to dissuade the Russian Government from such adven- 
tares for the present. ‘These successes ure only a foreshadowing 
of what must be the internal development of Russia during the 
next ten or twenty years, if adventures, and the great wars 
they may give rise to, are avoided. ey are also still so new 
tbat any serious struggle would immediately put Russia back 
financially to where it was in 1866. 


. 
+ 








TWo WINTERS aGo AN ANCIENT Ecyprian papyrus 
volume was unearthed at Thebes. The learned decipherers 
have stated it to be one of the six Hermetical books on medicine 
mentioned 2°0 B.C. by Clement of Alexandria, as comprised in| 
the forty-two books of wisdom which the priests of Egypt, also 
doctors, attributed to Hermes, god and father of alchemy, inven- 
tor of acience, arts, and laws. It is, moreover, stated that the 
prescriptions and receipts contained in the volume have differ- 
ent origins and were collected from still more ancient treatises; 
they are, however, classified in sectisns and, chapters, and 
touch upon almost every kind of disease and preparation of 


y hair and baldness, magic powder for the 





The Astor Library has a copy of this papyrus; 


gra 
philters for the heart, &c., were abundant, just as with us. 


£100,0 0. ‘The Princess received an anouity of £10,000; and 
there were besides the abundant savings from the Dutchy during 
'the minority, which reached the handsome some of £540,0)0 
| Of this amount, £220,'09 was laid out in the purchase of an 
estate at Sandringham; £100,000 on a suitable ontfit; £60,0 0 
on a house, etc., for the estate; while £100,00) more it was 
stated, would be absorbed by repairs to farm-houses and im - 
provement of farms a3 they dropped out of leave, which would 
leave a balance of »bout £50,00/ on hand, Lord Palmerston, 
indeed, declared at the time that the working balance would be 
scarcely appreciable The figures, ho*ever, seem loose enough 
and allow the widest margin, especially in the case of the £1),- 

00 for repairs to farm buildings, etc., which would be held over 
till the occasion served. In a recent semi-official expose, in 
which the state of the Princes affairs were set out, it was said 
that large additional sums bad been sunk in the estate, but 
which had brought no return. This probably refers to the sum 
set apart for k-eping farmhouses in repair and the gereral im - 
provement of the estate. ‘Till it was thas used, however, it must 
have borne i: terest. So that the whole income from all sources, 
including the Princess’s jointure, would tus have amcunted to 
about £15,000 a year.—London Society. 








Arvunpet Casi1LE.—The London “ Times ” has the 
followiog: ‘*It is found that the ivy which has so thickly 
clothed this fine old Norman keep has been eating so firmly iuto 
the work as to threaten destruction, and workmen are now em- 


ployed in extracting the roots from the mortar, and in other 
ways restoring tbe walls, or rather rescuing them from destruc- 
tion. This is being done with studious care,and the Duke of 
Nor‘olk, who possesses great antiquarian taste, personally visits 
the work to see that no desecration is committed. The mortar 
used in the old building was not of a very substantial nature, and 
were it not for this timely interference the wall might have gra- 
dually crumbled away. Ihe broken edges of the ruin are being 
closed up with stone and cement to prevent the penetration 
of the rain, and although much of the ragged picturesqueness is 
destroyed by the process of stripping the ivy and rounding off 
the top edges, it is a work of necessity, and one which veed not 
ala m arcbeologists, The scaffold poles have been for many 
weeks around the building, and the work is being done gradually 
and carefally, None of the architectural features of the keep 
will be destroyed. Soon after the conquest many material ad- 
ditions were made to strengthen it as a fortress, and the build- 
ing, which is circular in form, and of tolerably large extent 

may be said to be almost entirely Norma», being erected on the 
Saxon foundations by Roger Montgomery, the first Earl of Arun- 
del, and a kinsman of the Conqueror. Considerable additions 
were made to the fortress in the fourteenth century by Richard, 
Earl of Arundel; but the original Saxon foundation and Norman 
superstructure remain intact; and it is with a view of preserving 
them that the present restoration is designed.” 





Tur Empress or Austria has sent to Mrs. Burton a 
mugpiticent gold locket with her Majesty’s monogram aod Im- 
perial Crown in diamonds,as a mark of her appreciation of 
Mrs. Burton's wors, ‘The Inuer Life of Syria,” thus keeping 
up the traditions of the favor shown by the Imperial House of 
Hapsburg to the Arundells of Wardour. Rodolph cf Haps- 
burg made Mrs. Barton's ancestor, Sir Thomas Arundell, of 
Wardour, in 1595, a Count of the Most Sacred Roman Empire, 
with all the privileges and honors of an Austrian noble, on 
account of hia having joined the Hungarian Army and distin- 
guished himself in a long campaign against the Turks, in the 
e urse of which he took ths standard from them with his own 
baud at the siege «f Gran. 


— 


Dr. Treat, Dr. Moreav, and other well-known 
French physicians, have recently made a report on lunacy in 
France. Madness falls heaviest in Paris on the artisans and 
cooks, Next to them is the trading class. Insanity Sis not 
frequeut in men belonging to liberal professions and the pro- 

rtion is lowest among gardeners and spade laborers. The 
octors signiug the report do not take into account the injurious 
agency of leaded tin, which was to a certain extent counten- 
anced by the Government in 1862, when the Ministry of War 
allowed bardware contractors to use six per cent. of lead in the 








| tinning of military camp kettles and other culinary vessels. 





Dumas, Jz., uas just finished his new play entitled, 
“The Foreign Woman,” which will be performed at Paris in 
the middle of January. It is destined to cause some stir, as its 
author criticises pretty sharply American women r-siding at 
Paris, and the heroine 1s an American. Her husband, sailing 
under the name of Moosieur Clarkson, is made to exhibit ia the 
salons all the eccentricities of New World Life, which give such 





acharm to everything bearing the name of American in the 
effete eyes of old Europe, , 
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Twins.—Mr. Francis Galton has in the November! Poor Orv Desazer!—The ever youthful Pauline| 
number of *' Frazer's Magazine,” a very interesting article en-|Viaginie Dejazet has departed to a better world. 


titled the “ History of Twins, as a Criterion of the Relative | seventy-seven years old and had spent on the stage not less than 


Powers of Nature and Nurture.” The materials on which the 


| , ' ¢ atus has been fitted to the Britis 
article were based were obtained by sending circulars contain: re _ = sen om peter oe SneaTe Sone 7 
ing thirteen groups of questions to twins, or persons intimately | abor for the ans of giving recreation to her countrymen, an 
Mr Galton distinguishes three classes, | then a death in poverty ! 


acquainted with tw ns. 
those strongly alike, moderately alike and extremely dissimilar, | 


adding that when the twins are of different sexes they are never | toute seulc.” 


closely alise. | 
In eighty reported cases of close similarity, thirty-five ent-r—| 
ing very fully into detail, there were a few where not a single | 
point of difference could be specified, in the remainder the hair 
and eyes were almost identical and the height, weight and 
strength generally very nearly so. The manner and address are 
ngually very similar; the intonation when speaking commonly 
the same, though it frequently happens that the twins sing| 
in different keys. ‘Similarity is very rare in the handwriting | 
Mr. Galton cites many mistakes made by vear relatives. Not- | 
withstanding the tying of distinguishing ribbons to them, one is | 
often fed, physicked or whipped by mistake for the other. In| 
one case a doubt remains whether the children were not changed 
in their bath; in another, an artist engaged to paint the por 
traits of twins, had to lay aside his work, and when he resumed 
it could not say to which child the respective likeness belonged. | 
Tn many instances tutors could not distinguish between thei: 
Fupile. One twin sister would take two music lessons on the 
same day to give the other a holiday. Twotwins were fond of 
ing tricks, and complaints were frequently made ; but the 
ys wou'd never own which was the guilty one, and the com- 
plainants were never certain which of the two he was. Oue 
head master used to say he would never flog the innocent for the 
guilty, and another used to flog both. One twio brother visited 
another at college, and the porter refused to let him out because 
he did not know which wss entitled to depart. Otber brothers 
constantly changed partners at balls without discovery. Chil- 
dren are usually quick in distinguishing between their parent 
a d hia or her twin; but Mr. Galton found two cases to the con- 
trary. He knows of four or five instances of doubt during an 
engagement of marriage. Thus: ‘A. married first, tut both | 
twins met the lady together for the first time, a d fell in love 
with her there andthen. A. managed to see ber home and to 
gain her affection, though B. went sometimes courting in bis 
place, aifd neither the lady nor her parents could tell which was 
which,” One lady remarks that kissing her twin sister was like 
kissing a part of herself, as her band, and not like kissing 
another person. The author suggests an experiment—to try 
how far dogs could distinguish between twins by sceat. Of 
strange mistakes between twins in middle life two cases are | 
cited —one where an officer retarned from India after four years’ 
absence was addressed by his father: ‘*‘I thought you were in 
London;” another where an aged mother had nervously expected 
the return of her son from India, bis ship being overdae, and 
when he entered, said to him, mistaking him for the brother 
who lived with her: ‘ No, no; it’s a bad joke ; you know how 
anxious lam.” Asa curious feature Mr. Galton notes the ap- 
parent interchangeabl , both of expressi n and character. 
In seven of the thirty-five cases of close similarity both twins 
suffered from some special ailment or had some exceptional 
eculiarity. Two sisters had some defect of not being able 
to come down stairs quickly, which was not born with them 
but came on at the age of twenty. Anotherpair of twins 
hive a slight congenital flexure of one of the joints of the 
little finger; it was inhented from a grandmother, bnt 
neither parents, brothers nor sisters show the least trace cf it. 
In another case one was born ruptured, and the other became so 
at six months old. Two twins at the age of twenty three were 
attacked by toothache, and the same tooth had to be extrac‘ed. 
There are curious and close correspondences mentioned in 
the falling-off of the hair. Two cases are mentioned of death 
from the same disease; in one a brother died of Bright's dis- 
ease, and the survivor died of the same complaint seven months 
afterwards. In nine out of the thirty-five cases it appears that 
both twins are spt to sicken at the same time. There are also 
cited the recorded i stances of pathological resemblance in 
twin brothers afflicted with asthma and rheumatic opthalmia 
(Trousseau’s “Cliniqre Medicale,” quoted in Darwiu’s ‘‘Varia- 
tion under Domestication”), and in two insane brothers : Dr. 
Moreau's ‘Psychologie Morbide”). In the latter case both 
brothers considered themselves subject to persecution by the 
same enemies who adopted the same means,and even when 
confined in separate asylums they would, at irregular intervols 
of time bat usually on the same day, rouse themselves from 
their prostration, make the same complaint of detention and 
desire liberation. Mr. Galton sent the facts in this case to the 








European Miseellanies. 


She was ° . 
For THE First TIME a complete electrical light appar- 
war steamer ‘‘Minotaur,”’ to 
be used for signalling and detecting torpedoes. 
Mr. Spurerkon satp, in a recent sermon on public 
king, * id the use of th 
Her first dubut was at the Theatre des Capucines in ‘'Fanchon re bs 2 oe Me ee ~ iti prongs at es te 
She was then five years old, and never abandoned a Geem, és the Pe PTE? Fe SEPP Se 
the stage afterwards. Three years ago she was in London and intended to smell with. 
played, danced and sang couplets at the age of seventy-four just} THE CONFERRING OF THE freedom of the ity of Lon- 
= oy oe did under the first Napoleon, and wore a don on Sir George B, Airy, the Astronomer Royal and late 
clothes on the stage of the London Opera Comique with the A : , : 
same graceful ease = she did in the a at tv lien de Riche- President of the Royal Society, bier the ret seatanee in which 
lien’’ at the Pailais Royo! nearly balf a century before. that honor has been bestowed for scientific services unconnected 
Her first great success' was in the role of the fairy '‘Nabo'te’’| With military or engineering science. 
in “ La Belle au bo s dormant” at the Vaudeville. That was in} ArT A RECENT skssIon of the School Teachers’ Science 
a Four years inter he = at the Semncse, where ime Association, Dr. Playfair of London, the presiding officer 
met her great r val, Madame Volnys (Leontine Fay), and ha . . , _ 
to pass to the Theatre des Nouveautes, where she created an referred to me one ¢ compemens eosentis DB, _— is be 
immense sensation by playing the part of the boy ‘“ Napoleon” post ee Soe odannan’ Bay Bye Se hat a =A a 
in ‘‘ Bonaparte a Brienne.’ After the July revolution she en- o por md patie paar a 
tered the Palais Royal, where ‘‘L’Enfance de Louis XII.” : 4 ¥ “ 
‘Vert Vert,” ‘Judith et Holoferne,” ‘‘Fretillon,” and ** and Tue Dunpkr Museum was lately broken into and a 
‘*Les premieres armes de Richelieu ” secured for her the great|large quantity of valuable property stolen. A young man 
popularity she bas ever since enjoyed. Later on ‘Le Vicomte| named Graham offered to discover the place in which the pro- 
de Letorieres,” ** Les trois gamins,” “Le Sergent Frederic,” and | perty was hidden on receiving £100 and a promise that he would 
‘Gentil Pernard” were among her great plays at the Gaite, the} not Ze prosecuted ‘the police agreed to his terms, and Gra- 


Varieties, and the Folies Nouvelles, which latter theatre took} ham gave information which led to the recovery of the proper y. 


the name of Theatre Dejazet, and bears it atill. ee 

The great specialty of Dejazet was the impersonation of young LaDiEs WHO DEMAND WoMAN’s kiGuTs will fee] them- 
men. Slenderly built, vivacious, adroit aa pretty, -he had no|8elves greatly shocked at a practical application of their princi- 
rival in this kind of character and has still no ruccessor. ‘lhere} ples at Welshport, in Wales. In consequence of sickness a man 


was a time when the three names of Rachel, Mars a d Dejazet| wag compelled to seck relief from the poor-rates, which was 
were daily appearing on the play bills of their respective theatres, granted. But his wife being a healthy and prosperous woman, 
and the old Parisians thi>k that those were the days of the real| wag asked by the guardians to do som thing for his support. 
glory of the French drama. At all events, these three women | ghe refused, and now the courts have made her comply. Is not 
a -_ homer of ne, — stage. aad this another grievance for the sex ? 

while Rachel and Mars died rich, Dejazet,after working nearly as ae . 9° 

much as her two sister ariists put sagatnen, scarcely leaves any-| SOME FISHERMEN HAVE BRouGUT into Edinburgh 
thing. She was proverbially generous and it se is said to|Very large specimen of the suntish, which is now on view at 
have rained many of her admirers, she seems to have never/the Royal Gymnasium, in that city. It was captured off the 
known that a refusal of help to a poor fellow being was possible. | extreme north of Szotland, a very unusual circumstance, the 
Gln her private lite she was like Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s moat northerly locality mentioned im which it has been met 


Lazy laughing, languid Jenny, — with being the Frith of Forth. In addition to the fact of its 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea, being caught so far north, the specimen is remarkable for its 
She leaves a son and daughter, both of whom have tried|size. It is estimated to weigh 1,°(0 pounds, or over half a 
without the slightest the profession of their mother, and|ton. The measurements are: From nose to tail, 6 feet 4 inches; 
have also appeared in the capacity of musical composers, Her | between tips of fins. 7 feet 6 inches; depth across the tody, 3 
son, Eugene igor was for a pre hag — prc wage feet 10 inches; thickness, | foot 6 inches. 
manager of his mother, and has probably contributed just as . ” : & . 
mucn to the ruin of her fortune as did her own generosity and i il a aenes ” og = ae 
recklessness. og 8 . : , - 
- week among the obituary notices of the ‘‘Derbyshire Advertiser.” 
A Liverary Treasurr.—A great literary and his-| Omitting the essential part of the advertisement it reads thus : 
torical treasure is about to be given to the world. In the course gg cag Pe = ma - pe heeng siete ee 4 goed 
of the present month will be published in Florence a work en- Anotre'ia, ten tiethen Selouiele, aged one ee me . = te soe 
titled, ‘The Despatches of Antonio Giustiniani, Venotian Am-|gix months. Kor the last. twelve months of her existence she 
bassador in Rome trom 1502 to 15(5, edited by Professor P, {lived exclusively on ——'s pure Extract of Meat. Country 
Villari.” Hitherto all students wishing to consult theee | Papers please copy. ; 
despatches bad to seek them among the world-renowned Vene-| THE CREDIT OF THE INVENTION of the cleetrie tele- 
tian archives contained in the one hundred and forty rooms of |8t@ph is claimed by the ‘‘Allgemeine Zeitung” for Samuel 
the enormons ex-convent of the Kari. Gui ciardini and other|Thomas Soemmering, whose scheme was published in !809, 
old historians apt ae —- to the woes nd of these let'ers. /and taken up by Baron Schilling von Constatt. ‘he latter 
Gregorovius, in his ‘History of Rome,’’ makes some quotations made experiments at Munich in 181!, improved u : 

“ : - . ; pon the idea 
from them, showing their great importance. The Austrians |i, 13-9 tnd exhibited the apparatus at a scientific congress at 
sufficiently underst od their value to include them among that Boan in 18 5. Among the sudience was Professor Mavk 
portion of the Venetian archives carried off to Vienna in 1866, Heide tn on & hed ya apparatus constructed at Deeahtues 
and only restored to Italy the followiog year on the energetic which he ae to William Fothergill Cooke. Cooke went to 
remonstrances of the Italian Government. The late director of London in 1&37 to introdace telegraphs on the seilwave. and 
the archives had some intention of pemieing. them, but was called in the aid of Prof Wh er P ott, “ities ers 
peorenies Gy Hing Soe ene eee © Bes Soce yeearven bp outa patent. A fortnight before the erection of the first tele- 
that eminent historian and politician, Professor Pasquale graph at Euston Station -in July, 1*37—telegrapnic communi. 
Villari, to bave the honor of bringing before the public these oie had been established between the Academy of Sciences 
peestous Ginetiniant letters. This e Btloman. already known to| at Munich and the Observatory at Bogenbausen. Wheatstone's 
the English literary world by his 7 lography, of Savonarola, service in improving the telegraph is not denied, but the ‘‘Allge- 
—s by _ _ = eyes, — hws wy hed meine Zeitung” contends that nothing but the quicker develop- 
a eee ~ . meter — ment of railways in England led to its utilization there more 
spatches in the course of his stadies for his forthcoming ‘Life idly than in G m 
and Times of Nicholas Machiavelli.” Struck by their immense | P!@'Y ‘han in Germa’ ” 


importance as afresh contribution to Italian aud Kaur. pean Tue Witt or Lorp Sr. Leonarps—A Great Laws 
political history during the eventfal years preceding the League | yer Leaves A Great Lawsort To His Heis.—A will case of unu- 

















oar pnp physicions to the insane in England, asking if they 
ad ever witnessed anything similar, ad received in reply three 
noteworthy instances, though none as exact.in their parallelism. 
Another curious French case of insanity in twins is described 
by Baume in the “Annales Medico I’sychologiques,” 4th series, | 


volume 1, 1+63, p. 212. |E 


In eleven out of thirty-five instances similarity in the associ-| 
ation of ideas is noted. They make the same remarks on the) 
same occasion, begin singing the same song at the same mo.| 
ment, and so on; or one will comm nce a sentenco and the 
other finish it. In one case one twin, who happened to he at a} 
town in Scotland, bought » set of champagne glasses which | 
caught his attention, as a surprise for his brother, while at tre! 
same time that br_ther, being in England, bought a similar set | 
of precisely the same pattern as a surprise for him. } 

In sixteen : f thirty-five cases the tastes and disp sitions are | 
described as closely similar;in the remaining nineteen they | 
were much alike, but subject to certain named differences, which 
were always those of intecsity or energy. 

From cll these fa ts Mr. Gulton deduces the conclusion that 
the resemblance between twins is not superficial, but extremely 
intimate. The twins were in the cases summarized reared 
exactly alike up to their early manhood and womanhood; then 
the conditions of their lives changed—what change of condi- 
tions has produced the most variation? The replies showed 
that the parents ascribed what dissimilarity there was wholly, 
or almost wholly, to sore form of illness. 
cases 1¢ there some allusion to the dissimilarity being partly due 
to the combined action cf many small influences, and in no 
case is it largely, much less wholly, ascribed to that cause. In 


not a single instance is there a word about t:e growing dissimi- eenpn’ ops » Wee rete Gane te natieen 


In only a very few | Commissioner. 


of Cambrai, aud ty the new light they threw on the ‘‘tragic” | sqal interest—that of Sugden et al, vs. St. Leonards et al.—cane 

Borgias, Professor Villari undertook tbe task of editing, ar- before Sir J u i tb Probate Divisi t th 
ranging and annotating this voluminous correspondence, which, |UP Before Sir James oe aie t . — sang ty . - 
enriched with new documents, will bs published this present | £oglish Supreme Court of Judicature on November i7tb. ‘I'he 
month by the Floreatine firm of Lemonnier & Co,—London validity of the alleged last will, with eight codicils, of the late 
cemsinar Lord St. Leonards—better known to lawyers a: Sir Edward 
‘. — —+ <r Sugden—formerly Lord ee is nd ae at issue, 

4 . : Lord St. Leonards died in January last. Although a great eqnit 
Mr. Deane 1s about to retire, at any rate temporarily, lawyer, and one who in his writings ineulcated upon chon the 
from the editorship of the London ‘Times,” with which he has propriety of making their wills, he delayed making bis own 
been connected for thirty-six years. Mr. Delane is the son of} until January !3th, 1870, when he was ninety years of age. ‘l'o 
the late Mr. William Delane, formerly financial manager of the — eg + pee geome ae a —— 
ae ” saa r ’ ugust, . The will an cils put inthe 
‘Times,”’ who died in 1858. Born in 18:4, he was edcoated a mee re 4 will box where they were seen at the time by Miss 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in 1839,|Qharlotte Sugden, but after his death, when the will box was 
and was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 147, He|the will itself opened, could not be found, although the codicila 

was only twenty-five years of age when, in 1839, he become Mr. | were there. 

Barnes's assistant editor, and two years later he becare full| The papers have been propounded by the Rev. Frank Sugden, 
editor. Mr. Delane, after having broken down once or twice, | the sole surviving son, and Miss Charlotte Sugden, the only un- 
finds it absolutely necessary to take a lengthy holiday, which at} married daughter of the testator. Their validity is contested 
sixty-one, and after such arduous work as bis, he certainly de-| by the present Lord St. Leonards, grandson of the deceased, 
serves. It is stated that Dr. Dasent will for a time, take hie/and eldest son of Henry Sugden, who died in 18(6,o0n the 
place. Dr. Dasent, who is also an Oxford man, and married to} ground that the will which cannot be preduced was destroyed 
a sister of Mr. Delane, has been long one of thse reviewers and on | by the deceased with the intention of revoking it, and that the 
the permanent staff of the ‘: Times,” but is better known to the|codicils, being dependent on it, also fell with it. Lord St. 
general public for his writiogs on Norse literature. In 1870 he|Leonards left, at the time of his death, £300,0.0 in personal 
was appointed by the Government to the post of Civil Service| property and a large amount of real estate. He had already 
provided for his six married danghters by givi'g them suitable 

fo-tanes in his lifetime, and in his will the bulk of his fortune 
WHEN THE LAST CENSUS was taken in British India, | was left in trust fer the ure of the present holder of the title, 
The motive of | his grandson Edward. But ia consequence of his displeasure 





—_—- 4 e* 





larity being due to the action of the firm free wili of one or | the Government was at first supposed to be the imposition of a ee tdaen ¢ cemttlnan to bis wohl eaatertally pe 
both of the twins, wbich had triamphed over natural te..dencies. |fresh taxes, the raising of troops, or the getting rid of the 


Mr. Galton last examines twenty cases where there was a 
grent dissimilarity «t first, to ascertain how far an identity of 
nurture iu childbood and youth tended to assimilate them. All 


effect that natare prevails enormously over nurture when the 


su plus — 
cripple all 


encouraged, as it materinily aided the cnumeraturs in their! in favor of the present Lord St. Leonards. 
these cases are absolutely accordant. Their evidence is to the 


the disposition of his property in so far as it affected his heir 
The delusion that an evil wind would jand successor in the title, By a subsequent codicil he still 
who were abroad on the night of the c nsus was}further eut down the devises and bequests —— in = = 
At the time the wi 


work. ‘The census of the women, however, excited the most] was executed in 1570, it was prepared in the presence of Char- 


apprehension, und the natives could not understand its purpose. |lotte Sugden by her father, who read it over to her, and ite 
differences of nurture do not exceed what is commonly to be : oldie , M 


found among persons of the same rank of socicty and in the 
same country, for where in twins a strong dissimilarity in tastes 
and habits has been roted in early childhood, it has never been 
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Contrast. 


rere is happy sailing for others 

Adown life’s calm, sweet seas, 
Whose boats are gayly dancing 

Before the fragrant breeze ; 
There are adverse winds aid abillowy sea, 
And storms, and clouds, and gloom for me. 


Some walk "long paths all fair and sweet, 
Abloom with countless flowers, 

And scarce ean tell which first to pluck 
In all love’s radiant bowers ; 

1 walk along a thorny road, 

Bearing a cross—a heuvy load. 


Some bave their homes all bright with love 
And kisses and fond good-by es, 
That only makes short «sence sweet, 
And tearless, sparkling eyes ; 
There’s a dear one’s grave on the hill for me, 
And rest, sweet rest, beyond the sea. 


1, too, had countless treasures once, 
More than my heart could hold ; 
Love scattered its pearls down at wy feet, 
And crowned me with its gold. 
My pearls were gathered by the demon, Death, 
My gold was tarnished by his breath. 


God, steer my hoa adown the sea, 
Through all the murk and gloom; 
Help me to walk along the road 
Where not one flower doth bloom ; 
Open the pearl-gates ‘cross Death's sea, 
And give my darling back to me. 





THE DIVERS STORY. 

“To be caught in a tight place, with twen- 
ty fathoms of water above, and a stillness, 
as of death, about you, a slender cord your 
only means of communication with those 
above—to be caught in atight place, I say, 
under these circumstances, is about enough 
to craze a man outright! I can tell you, 
sir’’—and the old diver leaned back in his 
chair, and fixed his eyes thoughtfully on 
the roaring fire before which we were seated 
—“I can tell you, sir, it’s often a toss of 
penny with us, when we once get in among 
the timbers of an old wreck, if we ever come 
to the surface again ! 

“I remember a pretty tight fix I got into 
when we were diving into the Conqueror, 
up the Sound, off the Connecticut shore. 
She was coming in from the Mediterranean, 
aftera three years’ cruise with the ‘middies,’ 
and went down in a gale in sight of home, 
with every soul on board. I was young 
then, and anxious to be the first sent down 
into her, for the sake of the reputation it 
would give me; for reputation meant money, 
and ‘money,’ you see, was the only reason 
Nettie and I were deferring our marriage. 
You can understand how matters stood, 
and how glad I was when in receipt of 
orders to make the first dive into the old 
man-of war. 

“The ‘sea was running pretty highas J 
was carried down in my heavy ‘armor’ from 
the deck of the steamer to the float along- 
side, where the ropes by which to haul me 
up again were fastened on; the india-rub- 
ber tube, through which I was to be sup- 
plied with air, was adjusted, and I stood 
listening to my final instructions before be- 
ing put overboard. 

“ ‘Now, dear boy,’ said my old friend aud 
instructor, Lott, the famous deep-sea diver, 
who came forward to close the little glass 
window in my helmet, ‘take good care of 
yourself, and don’t stay long below. The 
currents are swift and treacherous about 
here; and keep an eye to your ropes, or 
they'll get tangled. Now, then, good-by, 
old fellow, and good luck to you;’ and with 
a pleasant smile he closed the glass door be- 
fore my jeyes, and fastened over it the pro- 
tecting wire netting. 

“They bore me up in in their arms to the 
side of the float, where the hungry waves 
were leaping up, as though greedily open- 
ing their foaming frothy jaws to receive 
me. 
“I dropped into the waves with a splash, 
sinking swiftly down through the brilliant 
sunlit waters, which, though rough and 
boisterous at their surface, suddenly grew 
calm as I passed below. I glanced up at 
the sun, which appeared as a great ball of 
fire, but, growing smaller and smaller as I 
sank lower, it finally seemed like the tiny 
red spark of a candle, and then faded from 
sight. I noticed that the waters were lit 
by a pale greenish haze, much like the 
effect of moonlight in a light, drifting fog; 
but these observations were cut shortby my 
gealizing that I was near bottom, aud look- 








ing below, I found myself over a bank of 
tall, thick sea-weed. 

“Knowing that if I were once entangled 
in them, they would hold me there for ever, 
I pulled the signal-rope violently, and my 
descent was checkedjustas my feet touched 
the treacherous grasses. The tide bore me 
slowly along and passed them, turning me 
around again and again in the eddies, and 
making my head so giddy that I was hearti- 
ly glad when I cleared the bank and stood 
at last upon the bright sandy bottom. The 
shells and gravel on the bed of the waters 
were most delicate and beautiful in forma- 
tion, and exquisite in design, but so 
tender that even shells crumbled at my 
touch. 

“I hurried on with the current until I 
saw before me what I judged to be the great 
wooden walls of the Conqueror, but on 
nearing it I found it to bea reef of rocks, 
fancifully honey-combed from end to end, 
and in and out among the little arched halls 
of these fern-covered chambers the fish 
were chasing each other playfully or hang- 
ing idly in the waters. 

“Passing around these rocks, I came up- 
ona mass of tangled rigging, and a few 
steps further brought me to the man-of-war 
half buried where she lay, in the drifting 
sand, her spars and top-masts crushed and 
splintered upon her decks; her sails and 
rigging hanging over the side and resting 
upon the broken bulwarks. 

“Great caution was necessary lest I 
should become entangled among the ropes 
or caught under the shifting timbers, and 
making my way slowly to the companion- 
way, I sent‘up the signal : 

«3—'—23—. “7—,’ (‘Tam about to enter 
the vessel’—‘Ishall be in danger’--'Piay out 
rope freely and give me plenty of air.” 

“IT made my way to the lower deck, and 
found myself in the forward cabin. It was 
very dark, and I groped about for the door- 
way, knowing that once in the main saloon, 
the deck-lights would enable me to see 
more distinctly. 

“Clearing the rubbish and drifting sand 
from about the doorway, I burst it open, 
and was about to enter, when I paused, to 
summon courage before entering. A mo- 
ment, and my nervousness was over; I put 
my shoulder to the door, shoved it back 
against the waters, and resolutely entered. 
An awful silence was upon everything —a 
silence as of death. I was alone, at the 
bottom of the sea, in the saloon of the Con- 
querer, and close about me were postured, 
like grim sentinels set to watch me in my 
work, the officers and crew of two hundred! 

“Yes, there were the ill-fated men, as 
they stood when death overtook them on 
that awful night, when they were hurried 
fvom their berths on the alarm that they 
were sinking. Before they could reach the 
stairway, the mighty water had rushed in 
upon them, and they died where it had met 
them, at the threshold. 

“The eddying waters carried them here 
and there through the cabin, but still, so 
close were they one to another, that I had 
to part them now and then to reach the af- 
ter cabin, and more than one turned, as I 
slowly passed along, and followed in the 
wake I made behind me. Their faces were 
often close against my helmet, and it hor- 
rified me to notice that they all wore still 
upon their features the impression of the 
terror that had come upon them in death. 

“You mustn’t think me heartless if I say 
I went at once to my work, for we divers 
constantly go through such scenes; and I 
knew well enough, before I went down, 
that they were awaiting me there. I felt 
itas keenly as you would, sir: but I was 
sent down to do certain things, and 1 had 
to start about it atonce. Still, I was glad 
enough when I stood again on deck, ready 
to go above with my first report,and I gave 
@ good strong pull on the signal-rope. 

“A moment passed, and I was terrified at 
receiving no response froma second or third 
signal ! 

“I pulled the rope again violently—wait- 
ed—still no reply! 

“Great Heaven! what did it all mean? 
Had they forgotten me? Were they to 
leave me there at the bottom of the sea 

with that awful crew? I no sooner realized 





my helplessness than {an uncontrollable 


terror took possession of me, while horrible 
doubts and fears came crowding into my 
brain. Surely they would not desert me! 
—surely they had not forgotten me! I 
pulled madly at the cord once more, and 
glancing up perceived that there was some- 
thing steadily resisting my efforts from the 
masthead above. 

“Was it some monster who was playing 
with my rope?—some great fish who was 
holding it in his jaws? In my desperation 
I threw my whole weight on it, and—it 
gave way, and fell slowly, silently on the 
deck at my feet! The ragged, frayed ends, 
which had become entangled in the rig- 
ging, were in my hands, and the upper half 
of the ropes had floated far away with the 
tide. 

“I was alone at the bottom of the sea, 
with no means of signaling my distress! 
The India-rubber tube, which was my only 
means of breathing, was yet left to me; 
but as soon as they should begin to wind in 
the ropes and tube, on some supposed sig- 
nal from me, it would snap in two, and the 
waters would come in upon me. 

“I need not tell you of the wild terror 
which took possession of me; you could not 
appreciate it. I knew he men were close to 
me—only thirty yar : above—yet I must 
die because [ could not reach them! I ravy- 
ed like a madman, and tried to tear my ar- 
mor from me, but its iron rivets held me 
fast. I shouted  piteously, uselessly, 
through the silent waters, my cry going no 
further than the wall of my helmet. I was 
beside myself in my awful terror. I tried 
to ‘pray, but I could not control my mad- 
dened brain. 

“I fell wpon the deck at last, exhausted 
—in an ominous stupor—a sullen despair— 
and sank into unconsciousness. When I 
recovered, I was calm—prayer came to my 
lips, and with it a peace and resignation to 
my heart. 

“I closed my eyes quietly, and waited for 
the death I was powerless to defer. Wait- 
ed for it with my head laid on my arm as I 
ased to sleep in the dear old days at home. 
Waiting quietly for its coming, praying 
God that it might come upon me gently, 
and asking that I might fall into uncon- 
sciousness when it was close at hand. 

“Was I crazed? Was I mad, or was this 
anew torture for me in my last moments? 
I had laid quiet but a moment, when I 
started up in terror, uttering aery—a weak, 
miserable ery,’ which died on my lips as I 
sank again on the deck and closed my eyes 
to a terrible sight before me. 

“I had left the cabin door open, and 
freed the imprisoned dead men. One of 
the dead sailors had floated up tothe deck, 
and, by some horrible chance, the tide bore 
aim directly toward me. Was I to die sur. 
rounded once more by those ghastly senti- 
nels as a death-watch ? 

“He was borne slowly along on the cur- 
rent, his eyes wide open in an awful stare, 
his arms outstretched, as though to em- 
brace me, welcoming me to the unknown 
world. I fell prostrate on the deck in my 
terror, but he floated on slowly, the tide 
casting him up against me, when he fell at 
ny side. 

“I caught him, in my desperation, to 
fling him from me, but his arms closed tight 
about me in an iron embrace, and$his face 
was close to mine—the face of old Lott, the 
diver, who had come down through the 
waters to save me, and in whose stout arms 
I was borne up, and carried insensible to 
the boats above. 

~ * * *. « * « 


“We saw wat was wrong right away, 
lear boy,’ he said to me afterward, ‘when 
the ragged ends of your ropes floated to the 
surface. There was ovly one way of reach- 
ing you, old fellow, and I can tell you we 
flew around lively. We had no “bell” to 
go down to you in, so we just fastened 
some weights to my feet, and ropes to my 
arms. I took @ rubber mouth-piece be- 
tween my teeth, and dropped overboard. 
The water oppressed me fearfully, and I 
couldn’t have stood it miore than a few min- 
utes. In "that few minutes I found you, old 
fellow, caught you ‘in my arms, and signal- 
ed them to haul us up mighty quick. I 





‘ouldn’t have stood it much longer, dear 
boy, for it wae killing me,’ 





er emi 

“I took his dear hands in mine, and look- 
ed into his good, honest eyes. With a 
swelling heart I told him in such words as 
I could, of my gratitude for his heroic ef- 
forts when he came down through the 
waters at the risk of his own life to save 
mine.” 





THRILLING EXPERIENCE, 


From a gentleman who arrived from As- 
toria a few days since, we learn of a fearful 
and sublime scene experienced by the work- 
men engaged upon the beacon on Sand Is- 
land, a short distance below Astoria, in the 
Columbia, during one of the heavy gales. 
Mr. McDonald,*who has charge of the work, 
gave the following description : 

The place selected for the beacon is upon 
a point or elevation higher than any other 
on the island, and about two hundred feet 
from the water’s edge. The heavy founda- 
tion timbers have been placed in position, 
also a derrick for the purpose of erecting 
the heavy mast from which the flag will 


float. Last Monday morning came on dark | 


and gloomy, with a south-west wind blow- 
ing very strongly. They proceeded with 
their labors with little apprehension of dan- 
ger. As the time for high tide approached 
the sky darkened, and the wind increased 
to a perfect gale. From out to sea came 
the roar of the elements battling furiously, 
like heavy artillery being fired in rapid suc. 
cession, hissing and screaming as if it were 
among the clouds. Rapidly |the fearful 
conflict approached—a deafening roar and 
erash, as if the very heavens had been rent 
asunder and were coming down upon them 
in solid blackness. The ocean and bay 
were lashed into snow-capped mountains, 
dashing against each other, and then with 
renewed force beating into spray upon the 
beach and sides of the rapidly disappearing 
islands. At each successive dash of the 
waves, lashed into madness by the seream- 
ing wind, the sands melted away and the 
waters came nearer upon them. With a 
tremendous roar and crash u mighty wave 
swept over a portion of the island a distance 
from them, sweeping the masses of drift- 
wood and logs far out into the waters on 
the opposite side; large trees, once proud 
monarchs of the forest, were twisted and 
rent asunder with mighty crash as reeds 
before the wind. 

The seene was one of awful grandeur. 
Greater violence among the elements could 

ly he obtained. Helpless stood the 
seven brave men, and watched their little 
island swept away almost from beneath 
their feet. What moment another angry 
wave might come and sweep them ali into 
the seething waters, together with their 
footing, which trembled beneath the irre- 
sistable breakers, they knew not. As best 
they could a raft was made, and with a 
hope that if they were swept away, they 
might be tossed upon the beach and saved. 

By this time the two hundred feet of 
sand which lay between the beacon point 
and the water's edge had been reduced to 
ten feet. Another point, fortunately se- 
lected by the workmen, upon which they 
put up a temporary house, was yet out of 
the water’s reach. For some time the ele- 
ments toyed in this manner with their now 
much changed island, then began to abate. 
The Astorian says that portion of the island 
over which the torrents swept was removed 
northward ten degrees. 

Captain Randall, but a few days previous, 
had departed with a plat showing where 
stone monuments were to be placed. The 
site marked down for the principal one is 
now three hundred feet from the shore, 
among the white-capped waves. The scene 
described must have been one of grandeur, 
danger and suspense, and would have sat- 
isfied the most inveterate romance seeker 
in a very short time. In fact, such adven- 
tures are far more pleasant to read or view 
from solid ground than to realize by expe- 


rience. 





—_—_——— 

A coupie or gentlemen who were reuring 
for the night, in Lakesville, Md. found 
their room occupied by at least one thous- 
and swallows, and they killed by actual 
count over three hundred before they could 
dislodge them. The swallows were migrat- 
ing South and entered their room by the 
chimney. 
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How Little We Know, 


How littie we know of each oer 
We $s through the journey of 
With ie seanies, its fears and temptations, 
Its heart-breaking cares and its strife! 
We can only see things on the surface, 
For few people glory in sin, 
And av unrufiied face is no index 
To the tumult which rages within. 


How little we know of each other! 
The man who to-day pasees by 
Blessed with fortune and honor and titles, 
And holding his proud head on high, 
May carry a dread secret with him 
Which makes dis bosom « hell, 
And he, sooner or later, a felon, ‘ 
May write in the prisoner’s cell. 


How little we know of each other! 
That woman ef fashion, who sneers 
At the poor girl betrayed and abandoned, 
And left to her sighs and her tears, 
May, ere the sun rises to-morrow, 
Have the mask rudely torn from her face, 
And sink from the height of her glory 
Wo the dark shades of shame and disgrace. 


How little we know of each other! 
Of ourselves too little we know! 
We are all weak when under temptation, 
All subject to error and woe. 
Then let blessed charity rule ua, 
Let us put away envy and spite— 
For the skeleton grim in our closet 
May some day be brought to light. 








My brother and I are twins. There can 
be no mistake about that, for our likeness 
to each other is so great that it is positively 
unpleasant to our friends and ourselves. 
The celebrated Corsican Brothers were not 
more alike than we are; that is, as far as 
personal appeasance goes, beyond that Jim 
and I are utterly dissimilar. For imstance, 
T am fond of trade, Jim hates it; I have a 
great dislike to horse-racing, Jim dotes up- 
on what he pleases to cali “the Turf;” 1 
avoid danger to such an extent that I have 
heard some uncharitable people {call my 
caution cowardice; now, nothing pleases my 
brother better than running risks; I am 
quiet and peaceable to a fault, while Jim is 
always up to mischief, {and constantly in 
hot water; in a word, two creatures more 
alike in features and unlike in character 
never existed. 

Of course this likeness caused us no end 
of trouble. Many and many a time have [ 
had to answer for Jim’s faults. If he rob- 
bed the orchard, I was sure to be beaten 
for it, although I detested unripe fruit, and 
therefore could not share in the plunder 
for which I had to pay the penalty. 

For all that, we were the best of friends, 
and always ready to assist each other in any 
way we could, and, in spite of all the an- 
noyances, never quarrelled. 

At the age of fourteen Jim and I were 
apprenticed to a butterman, who resided in 
Acton. Of course Iwas the master’s favor- 
ite, for I stuck well to business, while Jim 
spent all his leisure time with the men 
from the training stables,and took more in- 
terest in making up a betting-book than in 
serving the customers. When we had 
served our time I determined to start in 
business, and asked my brother to join me, 
but he would not listen to my proposal. 

“No, no, Dick,” he said, “I’ve , done with 
butter and bacon forever—that is, except 
for breakfast or tea. I intend going in for 
horse-racing. I have already put a few 
pounds on the Derby, and I am now busy 
waking up a book for Ascot.” 

In vain I tried to persuade him to 
up the idea; he was determined, and when 
Jim had made up his mind nothing could 
make him alter it. I was very sorry, for I 
looked upon Jim as entirely lost; for,in my 
opinion, betting meant bankruptcy, both 
in cash and honor. However, I trusted 
that Jim would soon see the folly of his 
ways, an. would be glad to join me in my 
shop. I pictured to myself the happiness I 
should feel when that moment arrived (for 
that my shop would fuil never entered my 
thoughts more than it did that Jim would 


give 


ever make a fortune by betting, as he has 
since done), and beeame almost anxious 
for the news that my brother had lost his 


money. 

It wasa proud day for me when I first 
opened my shop in High Street, Whitechap- 
el; my bosom heaved with delight at the 
sight of my first customer, who, by the way, 





only bought an ounce of butter; but ‘it “was | 


but the commencement of the gigantic 
trade I intended to do; and therefore I was 
happy. As the day advanced my trade in- 
creased, and at night, when I counted the 
contents of my till, I found that I had ev- 
ery reason to congratulate myself, and 
therefore, in a luckless hour, determined to 
smoke a pipe and have a glass in the parlor 
of a neighboring public house. According. 
ly I put on my hat and started off, and in a 
few minutes Iwas comfortably seated in 
the snug parlor, puffing my tobacco and 
quafling my ale. 

The company was neither numerous nor 
select, being mostly composed of butchers, 
a set of men of whom I have rather a hor- 
ror, I don’t know why. They are a highly 
aseful, and, Ihave uo doubt, “honest set of 
men; but all people have their antipathies, 
and butchers are one of wine. However, I 
disguised my feelings,'and joined in the 
conversation, hoping thereby to make my- 
self agreeable to the company, among whom 
were many of my neighbors. 


Hlow I did it I cannot tell, but by some | 


means I managed to offend a big, hulking 
fellow, whom I recognized as the owner of 
a butcher's shop exactly facing my estab- 
lishment. I tric.l all I could to soothe the 


monster, but he glared at me like an ogre, | 


and made such very stvong remarks that [ 
thought it better to keep silent, hoping 
thereby to let the storm blow over. Vain 
hope! the butcher being unable to speak to 
me, in consequence of my silence, vented 
his malice by speaking at me, He com- 
plained about tradesmen opening new shops 
in opposition to the old ones; declared that 
ae had been made quite sick by some bad 
butter that he had seen that day; and hop- 
ed, that when the iaspector of weights and 
measures visited the neighborhood, that he 
would look after some shopkeepers in par- 
ticular, for he, Mr. Grote, had watched one 
fellow tampering with his weights and 
scales all day. 

I knew he meant me, forI certainly had 
amused myself in the intervals of serving 
my customers by polishing up my scales 
and weights, and as I saw by their looks 
that the company knew that the wretch 
intended me, I had no help for it but to re- 
ply. 
“Sir,” said I, in the most conciliatory 
manner possible, “I am exceedingly sorry 
that I should have unwittingly offended 
you, as it appears Thave done; but I can 
not (fail te see that your observations are 
evidently intended for me.’’ 

“If the cap fits, you may wear it,” grin- 
ned the jbrute. “I shan’t mention names, 
to give any one the opportunity of getting 
the law of me; I ain't so green.” 

“The cap does not fit,’ I replied, “for I 
beg to say that my butter is excellent, my 
scales just, and that all your accusations 
are entirely false.” 

With a howl of rage, the brute sprang 
from his seat and dashed his pipe in my 
fuce. Luckily two of his companions seized 
him, so that I was able t: make my escape 
from the room; butasI fled I could hear 
him vociferating, “Come on, you coward— 
let me go—yah! you cur!” and so on, until 
[ had left the house. 

From that moment my life was one of 
misery. That horrid wretch Grote would 
not let me alone; he teazed me morning, 
noon and night, until I became the laugh- 
ing-stock of the neighborhood, and, conse- 
quently, my trade fell off until ruin seemed 
to stare me in the face. My neighbors 
avoided me as if I hadthe plague, and some 
went so far as to jointhe butcher in annoy- 
ing me, so that at last I became frightened 
to go out, and passed my evenings in the 
little parlor behind my shop, making up my 
books. 

One night, while I was so engaged, a 
ring came at the bell. I opened the door, 
ind a man, clad ina long cloak, the collar 
of which was turned up so as to conceal his 
face, rushed into the passage, a proceeding 
{no sooner remarked than [ immediately 
wepared to rush into the street, for I can 
aot bear burglars; but before I could exe- 
cute my purpose the fellow caught me by 
the shoulder, and, in tones that froze my 
very blood, whispered in my ear: 

“Don’t be a fool, Dick; come in iand shut 


the door, or I shall be seized.” 
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“Jim!” I stammered. ‘What jis the 
matter ?"’ 

“Shut the door,and come into the parlor; 
then I will tell you,” 

I did as he commanded, and then I wait- 
ed impatiently for the explanation of this 
sudden and mysterious visit. 

“Phew |” said Jim, as he threw off his 
cloak, “I've had a narrow escape.” 

“But how have you had an escape? and 
from what have you es:aped ?” 

“Dick, Iam ruined,” cried my brother, 
throwing himself intoa chair. “I backed 
the wrong horse forthe St. Leger, and have 
lost all my money. 

“I knew you would, Jim,” Tj said; “TI 
knew you would. But it’s no use crying 
over spilt milk, as the proverb says; you 
| must come and share with me, though 
Heaven knows that I have not much to offer 
you, for thehorrid butcher has nearly ruined 
me.” 

“You're a good fellow, Dick; but I have 
worse news still. You must know that I 
| had a thousands pounc; placed in my hands 
to buy horses for a gentleman. So con- 
vinced was I that Vanderdecken woull win 
| this race, that I not only put my money on 
him, but also that which I had in trust. 
| I have lost all, and have had to fly to avoid 
the police.” 

The frightful news 80 overcame me 
that I could only wring my hands, and 
exclaim : 

“QO, what is to be done? what jis to be 
done ?”’ 

«This is what must be done,” said Jim, in 
a hurried whisper; “you must take my 
clothes and mr name, and I will take yours 
in exchange; you must go down to Acton 
to my rooms, and I carry on your business 
here. Do you see?” 

“Yes, see; but the police may arrest 
me by mistake.” 

“Of course they will; that’s the beauty 
of the thing. I expect to make a hatful 
of money over the next race, and when 1 
have done that I shall show up, declare that 
the whole affair has been a mistake; either 
pay the thousand pounds or buy the horses; 
you will be released, and can bring an 
action for damages for fulse imprison- 
ment.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well, Jim; but 
suppose you should not win all this 
money ?”’ 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow; 1 must winit. 





It’s as safe as the bank.”’ 
“Yes, but so was Vanderdecken.”’ 
“O, bother Vanderdecken! I tell you I 


must win; beside, should I fail, I bolt over 
to France; then you prove your identity, 
they must release you and there you are.’’ 

“Yes; but in the meantime I shall be in 
prison.” 

“Not necessarily; you must keep clos 
and then, perhaps, they may not find you, 
I will give you a letter to [my friend, Bob 
Kirby—you are sure t» find him at the ‘Bit 
and Bridle’—and he wi!! tell you what to do. 
You must not writeto me here. Bob will 
do all the writing, and let you know how 
thingsare going. Now, come and let us 
change clothes; there is not a moment 
to lose, or you will be too late for the 
train.” 

“But, my business ?” I gasped, for I did 
hot like the job at all. 

“O! Ican take care of that; you know 
I understand the trade.” 

“But the butcher ?” 

“Iimust put up with him, I suppose,” 
said Jim, looking rather blue. “Of course, 
it isnot pleasant; but nothing is in this 
world, and, as you have stood his insults 
for so long a time, I suppose I shall be able 
to bear it for a little while. There is 
the letter; now off with your clothes and 
put on mine.” 

How Jim did it I can’t say, but in less 
than a quarter of an hour I was dressed 
in his clothes, and turned out of my own 
house. 

I crept along the road trembling at the 
sight of a policeman, and wondering at the 
little notice they took of me, I reached the 
train in safety, and arrived in Acton with- 
out being arrested. 

I found the “Bit and Bridle” and Bob 
Kirby, to whom I delivered the letter. He 
read it, and at once took me to Jim’s rooms, 
advising me not to move therefrom if -I 





valued my liberty. Need I say that I felt 
very uncomfortable, and obeyed his orders 
to the letter ? 

On the second night after my arrival 
in Acton, Mr. Kirby came to my rooms 
and told me I must prepare to start for 
London at once. 

“You must take care you are not seen,” 
he continued ; “for if you were caught now 
things would be very awkward. Tell Jim 
he must come down here at once; he had 
better walk down, for the trains may be 
watched. If he can get down without be- 
ing seen, all will be well; but if not, | 
fear they will try to make it a case of con 
spiracy.”’ 

O, how bitterly I repented haying con- 
sented to leave my butter-shop! for, all 
things considered, the police were to he 
worse than the butcher. By keeping my- 
self a strict prisoner in my own house, I 
could avoid the butcher; but there was no 
safety from the police. 

With a beating heart I-crept up to my 
own shop, and knocked gently at the door, 
which was opened directly by Jim, to 
whom I delivered my dreadful message. 

“I must be off at once, Dick,” he said; 
“we must change clothes directly. You 
will be all right, for | have made every one 
believe I was you. I made a capital trades- 
man, after all, I've sent your business up 
wonderfully.” 

“I am very glad to hear 
sure it needed it. 
butcher ?”’ 

“O, he has been a great nuisance, certain- 
ly; but look here, Dick, don’t you be half 
so easy with him. I don’t believe he 
has half the pluck he pretended to have,” 

“I do—I know it!” was my rneful 
answer; “but if the business is im- 
proving, I shall try to put up with the an- 
noyance.” 

“That's right, Dick. And now good-by. 
I’m much obliged to you for what you have 
done. If any of the girls say you made 
love to them, you will know that I am_ the 
culprit only don’t you say so, but keep the 
fun up. It’s no disagreeable work, I can 
assure you. Ha! ha! ha! nobody would 
believe you if you were to swear it was 
me. So good-by, and take care of your- 
self.” 

With a hearty laugh Jim went on his 
road, and I, with a sad heart, sought my 
bod. 

T arose very early the next morning and 
took down the shutters, so as to avoid meet- 
ing that horrid butcher. A few minutes 
afterward a very pretty girl came flutter- 
ing into the shop, and, with many a pretty 
smile and simper, purchased half a pound 
of best fresh butter. 

“Why, how dull you are this morning, 
Mr. Perkins!” she exclaimed witha pretty, 
sly glance. 

“Dull?” T replied in a dreamy man- 
ner. 

“O, nonsense !’’ she cried, “it is no good 
putting on that modest air, after the way 
you behaved yesterday. Do you know, 
when you first came here, we all thought 
you such a sneak—at least, most of us did; 
but T always said that you were not so de- 
mure as you wished to make out—and the 
way you snatched that kiss from me yester- 
day proves it.” 

“So,” thought I, “that is the way Mas- 
ter Jim bas been improving my business, is 
it?” 

I looked at the little rosy month, and 
could not blame hin-—nay, I ventured 
follow his example, and did so with 
greatest success, 

“Do you know,” said the young lady put- 
ting her arms on the counter—“do you 
know I have liked you ever since you 
thrashed that big bully, Grote, the butch- 


it Jim; 
But how about 


I’m 
the 


to 
the 


er? 

“What!” I exclaimed, in amazement, 
“thrashed Grote?” 

“Of course you did, when he came over 


here swearing he would pull your nose! O, 
I did like the cool way in which you went 
to meet him and knock him down. It wag 
splendid.” 

Could it be possible? Had my twin 
brother thrashed the butcher, and left me 
to reap the glory? As if to confirm by 


suspicions, at that very instant Grote ap- 








peared in his shop—and, O, his face! IQ 
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was one mass of bruises! I stepped out on 
the pavement to have a look at him closer. 
On seeing me he bowed politely, but I 
merely shook my fist at him, and he re- 
treated, rapidly. 

I cannot describe how my business in- 
creased from that day, and all through 
Jim’s boldness and light-heartedness, Dur- 
ing the day I receiveda letter from my dear 
brother, in which he informed me that he 
had not lost his money; but having heard 
of my misery, he invented this little plot to 
sive me. 

I have now several large shops. Jim 
has never joined me, he having retired from 
the turf, and become a gentleman farmer. 
I am married, and have a large family. 
My eldest boy is about to marry Miss Grote, 
Grote having become very good friends 
with me, and, what is better, nery rich. But, 
good friends as we are, I have never thought 
it worth my while to inform him of his 
slight mistake. 





RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CONVENT. 


Mount St. Simon, east of the Plain of 
Antioch, was famous in the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries for the extent and magnifi- 
cence of its buildings. A correspondent of 
the Christian Statesman, who has visited the 
ruins in that region, writes that the convent 
on the mount, in the form of a Greek, cross, 
appears to have been built of large hewn 
stones, and is a quarter of a mile in length. 
He says: 

“At the east end there are three semi 
cireles, where, without doubt, there were 
three altars, and the entrances to them are 
adorned with reliefa. The breadth of the 
church is 278 feet; on the south side there 
isa handsome portico; the whole length is 
scomputed at 352 feet. On the outside of 
the church, back of the cellars, are two 
sows of sx Corinthian pillars. The clois- 
ters and cells of the monks have been very 
extensive. The whole hill, together with a 
great part of the plain on the east, has been 
covered with buildings, and even now there 
are ruins of no less tha fifty churches on or 
near the mount, some of them still retainin- 
ing marks of their former grandeur. 








SALT WATER FOR THE EYES. 


Many persons are suffering pain from 
weakness of the eyes. This sometimes pro- 
eeeds from local inflammation, and some- 
times from other causes. Several persons 
who have been thus afflicted inform us that 
they have derived almost immediate, and, 
in some cases, permanent relief from the 
application of salt water as a bath; and 
where the pain has been aggravated, from 
a compress saturated with salt water laid on 
the eyes, and renewed at frequent intervals. 
Opening the eyes and submerging them in 
clean salt water, has been [found beneficial 
to those whose eyesight begins to fail. 





QUICK WORK. 


A certain earnest clergyman one Sunday 
morning was exhorting those who had anx- 
ious and troubled consciences to be sure 
and call on their pastor for guidance and 
prayer. Said he: 

“Lo show you, my brethren, the blessed’ 
results of these visits with your pastor, I 
will state to you that only yesterday a gen- 
tleman of wealth called upon me for counsel 
and instruction; and now, to-day, my 
friends—to-day—he sits among us a happy 
husband and a father and a Christian.” 

A young lady in the audience whispered 
to a matron: 

“Wa'n’t that pretty quick work ?” 





HABITUAL IMPULSE, 


Habitually enthusiastic people are never 
so happy as when they are endeavoring to 
save you from yourself. It is, however, 
fortunate *that the passion which informs 
such persons, is one of peculiar instability 
and ecaprice. Their ambition is to be doing. 
no matter what, so that the blood be exer- 
cised; and uninformed by principle, and 
without any special object in their ministry, 
they so divide their industry among the 
many, as torender endurable the sufferings 
of each. A firm show of resistance soon 
vanishes the tormentor, who does not fee} 
any defeat {or disappointment from Jack to 
Jonathan, 





BE WANTED TU GO BACK. 


Among his moet intimate acquaintances 
he is facetiously known as “Conky,” a title 
that may be attributed entirely to the re 
markable development and almost unnat- 
ural brilliancy of his nasal protuberance. 
The police authorities have had dealings 
with “Conky” on several occasions, but by 
them he is familiarly known as “Yaller 
Thompson,” and his reputation as a peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizen is not as unblem- 
ished as it should be. His apartments 
over the Falls of Jomes are seldom vacant, 
and, indeed, he spends so great a pert of 
his life there that the Warden never at 
tempts, during an eccasional day or two 
of freedom that “Yaller” enjoys, to place 
any one else in his cell, for he is well aware 
that ite old oceupant will return before 
many moons. Abouttwo weeks ago “Yaller” 
was released from bemdage, and jit appears 
that during his measeeration he had pro- 
fessed to have experienced a great religious 
change through the instrumentality of a 
city missionary, amd he had announced his 
determination to turn over a new leaf, 30 to 
speak, and become a good citizen. He 
found employment, and worked steadily 
until last Saturday, when he received $14 
the amount of salary due him from his em- 
ployer, who advised him to go to Europe, 
or, indeed, any place out of his sight. 
“Yaller,’’ left, but, instead of emigrating, 
got on a fearful and devastating drunk, 
during which he nearly exterminated the 
entire colored population of Wagon alley. 
Theaggrievedand partially mutilated suffer- 
ers sought satisfaction from the law, and 
before night no less than five warrants had 
been issued for the arrest of the festive 
“Yaller.” He was arrested about four 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon and taken be- 
fore Justice Bell, where four respectable 
colored men, named Thomas Dawson, John 
Drake, James Drake, and Felix Maud, and 
one equally respectable colored female 
named Martha Hoyle, exhibited their bruises, 
which were, according to Hoyle, made with- 
out provocation. The prisoner did not 
deny the charge, amd he was at once com- 
mitted to jail. As he left the room and 
walked into the “Black Maria,” that was 
waiting at the door, he Sremarked that 
“Thanksgiving was coming on, and as he 
knew that Warden Irvin had jist bought 
ten barrels of eggs and a wagon load of 
turkeys, the boys woull have a gay time, 
and ez I’m kinder tired loafin’ around, and 
ex I want to see ‘em all anyhow, yer 
couldn't ‘ter pleased me no better, boss, 
than by sendin’ me over.” 





THE PULSE. 

Every person should know how to 
ascertain the state of the pulse in 
health; then by comparing it with 
what it is when he is ailing, he may 
have some idea of the urgency of his 
ease. Patients should know the 
healthy pulse of each child—as now 
and thena person is born with a pe- 
culiarly slow or fast pulse, and the 
very case in hand may be of that pe- 
culiarity. An infant’s pulse is 140; a 
child of seven, about eighty; and 
from twenty to sixty it is seventy beats 
a minute, declining to 60 at fourscore. 
A healthful grown person beats 70 
times in a minute; there may be good 
health at 60, but if the pulse always 
exceeds 70 there isa disease; the ma- 
| chine working itself out; there is a 
| fever or inflammation somewhere, and 
| the body is feeding on itself, as in con- 
, sumption, when the pulse is quick— 
| that is, over 70, gradually increasing, 
with decreased chances of cure, until 
{t reaches 110 or 120, when death comes 
before many days. When the pulse 
is over 70 for months and there is a 
slight cough, the lungs are affected. 
The pulse decreases when a recum- 
bent position is resumed. 





aD Albany Coumy wan, Wuue muxing 
one of his cows, hitched its tail around his 
leg to keep it from switching in his eyes. 
| He hadcause to repent doing so, however, 
after being dragged half way across a ten 
| aere lot, and was only released by the 
timely arrival of his son witha sharp knife. 
The cow is now minus half ite tail, 





BYRON'S “MAID OF ATHENS.” 


Mr. Richard Edgcumbe writes to us: 
The announcement made by the Greek 
journals of the death of Mrs. Black, 
known tothe world as “The Maid of 
Athens,”’ is one which will not fail to 
interest the many admirers of Byron, 
I should not have presumed to tres- 
pass op your valuable space but for 
the reason that some misapprehension 
seems to exist as to the age she had 
attained at the time of her death, 
which, in the announcement made in 
the Times recently, is set down at 
seventy-six years. It is, of course, 
well known to most people that By- 
ron made the acquaintance of Theo- 
dora Macri and her three daughters, 
Teresa, Katinka, 
February, 1810, just sixty-five years 
ago. Ina letter written by the poet to 
his friend Mr. Henry Drury at this 
time, he mentions the three Graces in 
the following words : 

“Iam dying for love of three Greek girls at 
Athens—sisters. I lived the same house. 
Teresa, Marian», and Kat: are names of 
the three divinities; all of them under fifteen.” 

Now, itis very well known that the 
eldest, ‘Teresa, was the one he ad- 
dressedas ‘‘Maidof Athens,” and I am 
inclined to think that she must at 
that time have been at least fourteen 
years of age—a supposition based up- 
on the account given of them by Mr. 
W. H. Williams in his “Travels in 
Italy and Greece.’’ Supposing, then, 
that the Maid of Athens was a little 
over fourteen years old in February, 
1810, she cannot have been much un- 
der eighty years of age at the time of 
her death; and it is not without a 
pang that I recall Mrs. Black’s pover- 
.ty. An appeal was made a few years 
since in her behalf with but scant, if 
any, result. 

Byron’s friends are all gone, save 
one, the dauntless Edward Trelawny. 
Byron’s servants are all gone, save 
one, William Childs, a Beadle in gold- 
en Square. But in theirplaces we have 
those honorable men who cling to his 
name, and who have shown their rev- 
erence for his memory by a tardy but 
just endeavor to set him on the pinna- 
cle reared by his towering genias,— 
London Times. 





THE PARISIAN VAMPIRE. 


During the excitement of 1848 there 
was a great deal of talk about a sort 
of French “spring-heeled Jack,’’ who 
used to leap the walls, dig out the 
bodies, cut them up, and leave the 
pieces strewn about the grass, or 
hanging about the trees. Watch was 
kept, mastiffs were let loose, spring- 
guns were set; but it was not till 
after several months that Sergt. Major 
Bertrand, who had gone into the hos- 
pital with a number of strange wounds 
in the back, was proved to be the 
“vampire.” According tohis account it 
was a periodical madness which foreed 
him to leap the cemetery walls, to tear 
out the bodies with his unhelped 
hands, and to dismember them. The 
dogs sneaked off when he walked 
straight up to them, which does not 
say much for French dogs; and it does 
not say much for the “gardiens’’ that 
he had never come across a living 
creature while he was at work. The 
spring-guns he had, till his last at- 
tempt, managed to scent out and ren- 
der harmless, For days after his 
ghastly exploit the poor creature used 
to be bowed to the ground with bodily 
and mental exhaustion. He was im- 
prisoned for a year, (the Code does 
not, it seems, enforce a severer penal- 
ty for rifling a tomb,) and they say he 
was quite cured, and became possibly, 
a model non-commissioned officer.— 
All the Year Round, 





Rom is twelve and a half times as 
stimulating as cider. The equivalent 
of one glass, of brandy is taken in ten 
glasses of cider or porter, or six glass. 
es of claret or five glasses of burgundy, 
or four glasses of champagne, or three 
Glasses of port, sherry, or Marsala, 
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A GALLANT RACE. 


He was middle-aged, corpulent, and, to 
all appearances, highiy respectable. On 
ordinary occasions he is,no doubt, dignified 
and majestic, but on Saturday night, when 
he came up Baltimore street, near Fredrick, 
and saw the last red car turnthe corner of 
Gay street and go on at arate of speed that 
is altogether unusual for street cars, his 
nature seemed changed, and he struck out 
after it. The old man’s wind was first-clisa 
for a person in his condition, and although 
he waddled along at a pretty lively gate, Le 
didn’t seem to gain much, and when he yot 
to Gay street the car was rattling past 
Holliday street, and the driver seemed to 
urge his horses to greater speed every xio- 
ment. The old man held his own gamely, 
but couldn’t gaim an inch, and when he 
reached Holiday street the car had just 
passed South, and still the driver could be 
heard telling his horses to “git up.’ The 
old gent now became fearfully excited, his 
legs interfered, and he broke badly, losing 
several yards. “Hey, hey,” he yelled, “stop 
that car!” But this being the last trip, 
the conductor was seated inside the car with 
a note-book and pencil, busily engaged in 
knocking his weeks expenses out of the 
fares, and the job was so pleasing that he 
did not hear the yells of the old gentleman, 
The car rolled on, and the old gent now gui 
mad, loosened his nectie, and struck a gait 
that would have astonished a professional. 
This gait began to tell, and he gained on 
the car at every step, and just after it 
passed Calvert street he put on a magnifi- 
cent burst of speed, collared and got on the 
hind platform. He was wringing with 
sweat, and when he bolted into the car and 
sat down near the conductor, that individu- 
al thought he was a “spotter” in the em- 
ploy of the company, and hastily concluded 
balancing his accounts. The old man had 
just got a little wind, paid his fare, and 
settled himself in his seat when he looked 
out of a window, and saw that the car had 
passed his destination a moment after he 
goton. He only wanted to go to the Car- 
rollton Hotel. He roared for the conductor, 
ordered him to stop the car,and got off ina 
bumor that can be better imagined than 
described. 





A PICTURE AGENT ON HIS MUSCLE. 


When “picture agents” indulge too freely 
in that beverage which makes their brain 
swim, it is then that they imagine that 
everybody is talking about “their girl.”” It 
was one of this kind of individuals that 
ended the Beacon news room, just as the 
shades of night were falling, last evening, 
with intentions most foul. He demanded 
to see a compositor named——, in a tone 
that made the “devil” turn pale. With 
heavy tread he approached his intended 
victim, and no sooner had he come face to 
face with him than he drew forth from his 
waistcoat a treacherous instrument with 
which he said he was going to cowhide the 
typo. His actions, however, were arrested 
by others who were near by. “Slugs” 11. 
6, 8, 1, and others who were chewing spaces 
to keep themselves from laying hands on 
this overloaded’’ wretch, and had he not, 
in as clever a way as he did, apologized to 
the fereman for making a disturbance, he 
would have been ejected ina manner that 
would have presented pictures in colors to 


his visionary organs such as he never can- 
vessed, 


TOOK AWAY HER TEETH. 

True love has its usual unpleasant course 
ia the bosom of a woman in the upper 
part of Evansville, Ind., who loved not 
wisely but too well. Her lover presented 
her with a late style of false teeth to re- 
place those missing from between the lips 
where his were wont to stray and steal the 
dew of love. But coldness finally came, 
azd he sought another object for his affec- 
tions. She, too, happened to be toothless, 
and the lover had recourse to her whom he 
had dearted, andthe teeth were wrested 
from her and presentei to the new love, 
No. l wants the assistance of the police to 
recover the apparatus wherewith she dis- 
poses of her usual pabulum, 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1849. 


There is a sort of amazement in one’s 
mind whenever it reverts to the probability 
or reality of Macaulay's immortal New Zea. 
Whder sitting on a broken arch of London 
Bridge sketching the ruins of St. Pauls. 
Surely, the actual reality of finding one of 
the fairest cities in the world, boasting one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, well 
housed, public and private buildings of 
great pretensions, streete that in beauty vie 
with those of the finest cities, wharves 
measured by miles; in sho:t,a great city 
that would be a marvel in Europe, al! 
sprung up within twenty-five years, is by 
far, or ought to be, more astounding than 
the ruin and downfall of Lozdon after 
thousands of years, for Lord Macauley 
wisely did fot predict the period of the 
New Zealander’s sketching trip. Truly, 
the Biblical curse, “Ye shall build houses, 
and others will live in them,” was the lot 
of the early California adventurers. How 
few, indeed, of those early schemers and 
workers are now the owners of the immense 
wealth of the city, which in 1870 was esti- 
mated at $200,000,000! How few of their 
descendants, even, can lay claim to any 
share! The busy bees carry the honey to 
the hive, and the coming farmer gathers 
the honeycombs. 

In May, 1849, there were less than one 
hundred and fifty wooden houses built, in- 
eluding all shanties scattered over the 
seven hills; for San Francisco had, at that 
time,seven hills. Thousands of tents were 
everywhere erected, and in these people 
dwelt. The plaza, or public square, had, 
at one time, one decent wooden house, 
called the Parker House, which, of course, 
was a gambling house; while the more pre- 
tentious tents were one and all gambling 
shops. The busiest man in that city, at 
that time, was one Sam Brannan, a retired 
or reformed Mormon, perbaps still alive. 
The nominal ruler of the city was a Mr. 
Smith, styled the “Alcalde.” The real 
rulers were twenty ruffians, known as “The 
Hounds,” whose chief was one Roberts. 
They were one and all ex-soldiers in the 
Mexican war, robbers, cut-throats, and 
cowards; yet the floating mass of inhabit- 
ants, numbering no less than fifty thousand, 
were actually tyrannised over, robbed by, 
and afraid of these twenty thieves. It may 
seem strange that such a state of affairs 
could possibly exist fora single day, yet it 
is nevertheless true that it did exist for 
months. 

There were hotels. One man, whose 
name was Merritt, had a large wooden house 
toward the north beach, where his lodgers 
herded. They slept everywhere, on the 
tables, under the tables, in every available 
space; bedding, if the bloated and luxuri- 
ous guest wanted Ssuch a thing, had to be 
provided by himself. It is, however, but 
fair to relate that Merritt always exacted 
$2 anight for lodgings from anybody that 
sheltered in the house. As for the living, 
it is almost too ridiculous to be related. A 
French restaurant, for instance, furnished 
the best bottle of port wine for $2 a bottle 
—some thousand dozen sent from the Lon- 
don docks and sold for the freight in San 
Francisco, as no owner turned up. The 
Frenchman charged the following prices 
for a breakfast: 


Beefsteak......... SAT OER ee ae $1.00 
ND I ieccincscanacrsccceacosenescs 2.00 
RI ca caSitesals ntacictwnnintientsnitckiniie 2.00 
| ee: ea withibstisideeseces 50 
GG so sncninaiudiddensensieateeembeinn 50 

, SSS AE ee aol $6.00 


The price of washing a shirt was $1. 
This was done at the Presido by some 
Awerican soldiers who owned (*.ppy mor- 
tals) wives. The price of lumber was enor- 
mous—$350 per 1,000 running feet meas- 
urement. A pair of blankets sold for $40, 
a pair of long boots cost six ounces of gold. 
A common rough jacket cost $25. Yet lux- 
uries were cheap. There were plenty of 
cigars, and good ones, to be had; plenty of 
the best wines and brandy. Raisins, al- 
monds and nuts were literally found in the 
streets—somewhat damaged, perhaps. 
The climate, at that time at least, was not 
very ipviting. At sunrise the weather wag 





mild and serene as at Naples; by eleven 
o’elock the Eastern winds began to blow; 
not only dust, but gravel of respectable 
size flew about like hail; by two P. M. it 
became bitter cold, and by six P. M. the 
wind had entirely vanished. 

Hundreds and thousands of white rats, 
with fiery red eyes, ran about in the streets 
and disputed the right of inhabiting each 
tent or house. What flies are to Egypt, 
fleas were at that time to San Francisco. 
There was no use of seeking a remedy. No 
sleep could be got until the million fleas 
got literally drunk on the blood of the rest- 
less sleeper, which was generally by five in 
the morning. Then the little vampires 
took a rest themselves. The city boasted 
of but few horses; as for cvrriages there 
were none worthy the name, Such was 
the city of San Francisco in 1849, yet ev- 
erybody was busy, everything was sold and 
bought for gold dust. Everybody had 
scales and weights, and everybody seemed 
somehow to have gold. 





WALKING AND GRAVITY. 


Aconsiderable part of the fatigue 
of walking, even on a lerel road, is 
due tothe fact that at every step the 
body has to be raised, and let down 
again gradually, (i. e., without shock,) 
the latter process being probably, with 
many of us, the more fatiguing of the 
two. Were gravity much diminished, 
we should take far fewer steps per 
mile, and therefore escape a great 
part of the fatigue of walking, for 
with no increased exertion at each 
step we should virtually become pro- 
jectiles, spending the greater portion 
of ourtime in describing low trajec- 
tories in the air. Butthe rate of mo- 
tion of our legs would have to be 
greatly altered, as the time-interval 
between successive steps would be 
much increased. We should be able 
to jump much higher and much fur- 
ther than we now can, though (as Sir 
J. Herschel has well pointed out) we 
should’ suffer no greater shock 
on reaching the ground than we 
nowdo, We should, however, have 
to guard carefully against giving 
ourselves any motion of rotation, since 
this might, from the long duration of 
a step, lead to our landing head fore- 
most, unless indeed, we had the power 
(which a well-known physicist hus 
shown to be possessed by cats) of so 
altering our moment of inertia, and 
consequently our rate of rotation, as 
to set matters right in the interval. 
In fact, the other conditions remain- 
ing the same, the length and height 
of a jump, as well as the time occu- 
pied in it, would all three be increased 
exactly in the same proportion as that 
in which gravity is diminished. Thus, 
if there was no gravity at all we 
should have sedulously to avoid all 
pressure against the ground, as its in- 
evitable result would be to project us 
hopelessly into space unless we were 
moored or fastened in some way to 
the surface. But such speculations 
are mere curiosities, as the most im- 
portant consideration resulting from 
a great diminution of gravity would 
be so excessive a rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere as to present insuperable 
physiological barriers to the contin. 
uance of life.—Prof Tait. 

Senne 

A census just taken of the beggars 
of Paris gives the total number at 
65,250. Of these 25,480 are women, 
14,500 men, 13,060 girls, and 12,210 
boys. 


In the last nine months the valu 
ofsteam engines exported from Great 
Britain was over $11,000,000, and last 
year about $12,000,000. 


The Contemporary Review, referring to 
the case ofa destitute oldwoman dying of 
cancer, asks: “Ought we to kill her? She 
is good for nothing; has no one to care for 
her; has an incuruble malady. Has not 
the State aright to get her out of the way?’ 
We would respectfully answer—Put your- 
eelf in her place. 





RUSSIAN LADIES, 


The characteristics of the Russian type 
of feminine beauty are an extreme fairness 
of complexion, grayish-blue eyes, blonde or 
chestnut hair, and 2 certain embonpoint, 
arising from the lack of exercise and the 
life in-doors, which is ompelled by a Win- 
ter lasting seven or cight months. They 
suggest the idea of odalisques, whom the 
Genius of the North keeps confined in the 
tropical atmosphere of a hot-house. They 
have conplexions of coki cream and snow, 
with tints of the heart of « camelia—like 
those over-veiled women of the  seraglio, 
whose skin the sunlight has not touched, 
by this extreme fairness their delicate fea- 
tures are rendered even more delicate, and 
the softenel outlines form faces of Hyper- 
borean sweetness and Polar grace. 

The Russian women. in society, seem to 
make less display than the men, as the uni- 
forms and court of the latter glitter with 
gold lace and embroidery, and with jewelled 
decorations. Yet the simple robes of the 
ladies are composed of the costliest fabrics, 
fastened with the rarest gems; and their 
dazzling skins, and fflashing diamonds, and 
gleaming pearls, and flowing draperics, 
match in effect the heaviest splendor of the 








masculine attire. Their “simplicity pays 
homage to the Empress, who prefers ele- 
gance to ostentation ; but you may be sure 
Mammon loses nothing by It. Like their 
sex everywhere—they know how to make 
gauze more costly than gold.” 





A FAMILY ROMANCE. 


Jones would go out evenings on a little 
spree, which he endeavored to conceal from 
his wife. In this he succeeded well for a 
time, bat at last her suspicions became 
aroused. She watched his movements 
when he came home for three or four even- 
ings, and thus became doubly sure that her 
suspicions were not without foundation. 
He would enter the room very cautiously ut 
night, then set himself down on a chair by 
the bed,and disrobe himself and quietly 
slip into bed—and all this was donein the 
dark. Mrs. Jones concluded she would set 
a trap for him. She moved all the chairs 
away from the place he usually sat down, 
and in the place put a washtub filled Swith 
water. She then retired, and was soon in 
the land of dreams. 

Sure enough, ata late hour Jones came 
home, and as usual attempted to sit down 
in his accustomed chair, but he landed in 
the washtub, and after many unsuccessful 
attempts rolled out of it and upon the floor. 
The noise awakened Mrs. Jones, who gave 
a terrible scream, and after calming down 
asked him what was the matter. ‘The fol- 
lowing was his answer: 

“Carrie—hic—tidal wave—hic—swim out 
—hic—your’re over yous—hic—head. Let's 
go—hic—on shore !"" 

Jones evidently thought he was ship- 
wrecked ; but the next morning he and Mrs. 
Jones were seen taking the pledge and buy- 
ing a new carpet, elatua. 

eo 

Ercur different classes of cars are pro 
vided by the London underground railroud. 
Frst_ class for nou-smokers, first class for 
ladies alone, second class for non-smokers 
of both sexes, second class for smokers, sec- 
ond class for ladies alone, third class for 
non-smokers, and third class for smokers. 


A MISERLY old lady kept an inn. One 
day a famished soldier called on her for 
something to eat. Some bones that were 
pretty well picked were placed before him. 
After finishing his dinner, a little son of the 
landlady, noticing that the soldier found it 
very difficult to makeout much of a dinner, 
put some money into his hands ashe stepped 
out of the door. When his mother cime 
in, he asked her how much it was worth to 
pick those old bones. 

“Sixpence, my dear,” said the old lady, 
expecting to receive the money. 

“I thought 0,” replied the boy, “so 1 
gave the soldier a sixpence for doing it.” 








; Reapina the great Spurgeon’s doclara- 
tion that “a cigar isa thing to thank God 
for,” a school boy in Rome bought a cigar. 





He was afterward seen hanging overa fence, 
but he was not giving thanks, 





A FEATHERED HUNTER. 

The blue crane or heron of California 
is one of the most useful of the feathered 
tribe. In a field of alfalfa, where the 
mounds thrown up bythe gophers are the 
thickest, may be seen the long legged 
crane, with its sharp yellow bill, standing 
guard over some fre-h earth in course of 
distribution by the greatest pest, next to 
the squirrel, known tv the farmer. Unlike 
the heron of the swamps and marshes of 
Florida, its neck is stretched to its full 
length while watching its prey. It is 
generally found standing alone in the field, 
as if it had deserted its kind, and its mis- 
sion was to act the solitary sentinel of the 
meadow. Its bill is sharp, and as the 
gopher with his feet and head pushing the 
soil comes to the surface, it is sent through 
him like a dirk knife, and he is brought 
out as if on a skewer. The bird seldom 
misses its mark; and when it does, as if 
disgusted with its Llunder, it spreads its 
wings, and with its long legs stretched out 
behind, takes its flight for another field. 
When the blackbirds flock in great num- 
bers picking up the scattered grain, the 
heron will often stand motionless as a 
stick till the birds gather around within 
reach, {when it will send its sharp bill 
through one in an instant and muke as 
delicate a meal as a hunter could wish. 
The bird should be a favorite in this sec- 
tion of the country, and its destruction for 
sport should be discouraged. It is the 
only natural ally of the farmer for the 
extinction of one of the most troublesome 
pests to be found on our farms. 





WATER DITCHES, 





The ditches of California are the great 
arteries which bring life to the mines. 
Their even and constant flow secures a 
healthy and vigorous state of industry, 
while the dearth of water in the mines 
throws a pall over the business world of 
California, money becomes tight, and hard 
times are the consequence. The engineer- 
ing skill displayed in the construction of 
ditches in this State is of the highest 
character, accomplishing the most daring 
feats, hanging flumes on steep, rocky 
bluffs, and crossing gorges of a thousand 
feet in depth; and it must seem almost a 
presumption to inyuire whether any im- 
provements can be suggested. 

Unless the mouth is frequently and care- 
fully cleansed, it becomes infested with 
vegetable and animal parasites. These 
cause decay of the teeth. Soap is the best 
material for preventing the development 
of the fungi and for neutralizing the acid. 
Precipitated chalk mixed with the soap as- 
sists the cleansing. 





SKILLFUL COOKERY. 


Americans who dine with the Chi- 
nese are surprised at the perfection to 
which they have carried their cooking, 
During a revent Chinese banquet in 
San Francisco, an Orange was laid at 
the plate of cach guest. The orange 
itself seemed like any other orange, 
but on being cut open was found to 
contain within the rind five kinds of 
delicate jellies. One was at first. puz- 
zled to explain how the jellies got in, 
and giving up that train of reflection, 
was ina worse quandary to know how 
the pulpy part of the orange got out. 
Colored eggs were also served, in the 
inside of which were found buts, jel- 
lies, meats and confectionery. When 
one of the Americans present asked the 
interpreter to explain this legerdemain 
of cookery, he expanded his mouth in 
a hearty laugh, and shook his head 
and said, “Melican man heap smart; 
why he not findee out?” 





A NEAR-SIGHTED citizen stepped into a 
butcher’s shop, yesterday, with the inten- 
tion of ordering six pounds of meat sent to 
his house; but after sitting down on the 
butcher's rat terrier, which was lying curled 
up in a chair, the citizen changed his mind, 
and went to another shop. It is curious 
how the purpose of the human wind is 





sometimes chanved by the merest trifle! 
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THE VENETIAN NAVY. 


In the sixteenth century Venice kept 
in permanent employment about six- 
teen thousand men. The pay of these 
was exceptionally good, and their 
privileges were great; their sons, at 
an early age, were entered in the 
workshops, and instructed in some 
one of the many trades carried on in 
them; they themselves, when old, 
were pensioned or admitted into a 
hospital established especially for the 
nevy. Onthy, other hand their work 
was severe, “They were not only work- 
men, but soldiers, trained to the use 
of arms and the strictest discipline; 
their leading men, foremen and over- 
seers being in turn their Sergeants, 
Lieutenants, and Captains, The gov- 
ernment, in all working details, was 
iu the hands of practical men, chosen 
from the workmen themselves, the 
highest of whom, with the title of 
Grand Admiral, exercised  superin- 
tendenee over the whole. But the 
supreme command was vested in the 
Proveditor General, a noble of high 
rank and distinguished service, either 
os commander afloat or as statesman 
ashore, It was a marked peculiarity 
ofthe Venetian Constitution that un- 
tried men could not hold any impor- 
tunt office; their public men had to 
serve along and laborious apprentice- 
ship in subordinate positions, before 
they were considered qualified to take 
any prominent part in theaffairs of the 
State; and amidst a people so pecu- 
liarly nautical few could mount the 
svveral steps of a long career without 
vbtaining an insight into the conduct 
of naval business. At the end of the 
lifteenth century the control of this 
enormous establishment was found to 
be beyond the power of one man, and 
two assistants were appointed, one as 
Proveditor of the arsenal, who had 
more especial charge of the armory; 
the other as Proveditor of Artillery, 
whose title explains itself. Contrary 
to Venetian usage, which limited the 
duration of public office to sixteen 
months, these three were appointed 
fora term of three years, one going 
out each year in rotation, so that the 
majority of the three were at all times 
thoroughly conversant with the de- 
tails of the administration. For the 
oftice of Proveditor was altogether ad- 
jninistrative; the Proveditor General, 
or the three in council, were the rep- 
resentative and mouthpiece of the 
State, and their duties may fairly be 
compared to those of our Lords of the 
Aduiralty in their relation to the 
dockyards, independent of their exe- 
cutive authority over ships or men 
afloat. The Grand Admiral, again, 
corresponded in some degree to the 
Admiral Superintendent of our yards, 
but with a much more extensive com- 
mand, which included everything re- 
lating either to the building, the fit- 
ting out, or the arming of ships-of- 
war. His office was thus one of very 
great importance and of correspond- 
ing dignity. In an age of aristocratic 
exclusiveness his privileges were al- 
most equal to those of the nobility, 
and on occasions of ceremony he wore 
a similar costume. This is spceecially 
described as consisting of a robe of 
red satin, over which was a vest that 
cume down to the knees, and a cap of 
violet damask with a heavy bullioned 
gold fringe. At State inspections of 
the arsenal he had a post of honor; 
when distinguished foreigners wished 
to see over the works he was their offi- 
cial guide; and when, on Ascension 
Day, the Doge, with all the pomp and 
splendor of rich Venice, went out to 
wed the Adriatic, he took command 
of the Bucentoro, the galley of the 
State.—Fraser’s Magazine, 


Ann Swain, of San Francisco, has sued 
an omnibus company for $299 damages 
for being left on the sidewalk “for one hour 
or thereabouts,” the driver having failed to 
answer her hail, “thereby suffering great 
bodily and mental pain and agony, and 
being greatly damaged and injused” 








ZANZIBAR. 


Like nearly all Oriental towns, Zan- 
zibar looks immensely better from the 
sea than it does upon close inspection. 
Coming from the south, the vessel has 
to wind slowly through among numer- 
ous little coralislands,green with stunt- 
ed “trees and bush, where, even with a 
man inthe chains, the navigation is dif- 
ficult, not to say perilous. Once inside, 
however, and you east anchor in as 
oeautiful a readstead as ever ship 
was moored in. Very imposing too is 
the front of Zanzibar, which faces you. 
The waters of the b y are pellucid and 
clear, and ripple on sands as white as 
snow. Along the beach are the ware- 
houses and dwellings of the wealthy 
English-speaking merchants, the pala- 
tial homes of the wealthier citizens, 
the houses of all the different 
foreign consuls —each with its own 
flag fluttering guily in the breeze, and 
in the centre, topped by the blood-red 
ensign of Arabia, is the proud palace 
of the Seyyid Burgash. When you 
land, the first thing that will strike 
you, ifa stranger, is the extraordinary 
number of negro boys, with little more 
dress than a mermaid, that will re- 
quest, in tolerable English, the honor 
of being your guide for the day. The 
next thing that will strike you is that 
itis much warmer on shore than on 
board, and you will naturally put up 
your umbrella as you saunter after 
your youthful guide. Some of the 
streets, you will be surprised to find, 
have neither doors nor windows; for 
the best dwelling-houses are built 
around an open court; the windows, 
or rather air-hojes, open on to that. 
They are built on the heat-resisting 
principle, the walls being many feet 
thick, and of solid masonry; every floor 
even is of great thickness, and com- 
posed of wood and stones and lime; 
and the roof itself is flat, and forms a 
delightful retreat in the cool of the 
day, when the sun is getting low in 
the horizon, and the glouming breeze 
begins to blow. ‘The shops are mere 
open sheds, where, amid . his wares, 
squats the Hindoo or Banian mer- 
chant, calmly chewing opium, or 
smoking his hubble-bubble. If you 
need refreshment you can hayeit at the 
fruit-stalls; pine-apples, mangoes, cit- 
rons, oranges, pomoloes, guavas, green 
cocoanuts; anything, in fact, except 
apples and gooseberries, The streets 
are narrow, winding, and quaint; and 
some of them, the bazaar for instance, 
very picturesque. They are crowded 


to excess with Arabs, Banians, Hin- 
doos, Persians, Somali Indians, and 
slaves of every sort and shade; but 


the atmosphere is not such as that 
which hovers round Rimmel’s shop in 
the Strand, especially near the fish 
market, which is devoted principally 
tosharks and blue-bottle flies. Many 
strange sights tell you you are in the 
midst of a savage though peaceful 
people. 

It is a treat to watch the goldsmiths 
at work, or the sandal-makers, or toy 
manufacturers; and it is a great treat 
to see a Parsee school. The school- 
room is a raised open shed; the schol- 
ars, to the number of forty, fifty, or 
more, all squat on the floor, each 
holding a camel’s shoulder blade bone 
by way of slate; them they are such 
sweetly, pretty children, dressed in 
little jackets and throusers of red, yel- 
low, and green silk, with long, dark 
hair, and loving eyes, that you can- 
not help pausing to admire them.— 
Belgravia. 

In 1873, France produced 22,381,838 bot- 
tles of champagne, which is four times 
more than it produced thirty years ago. — 





——_————$— 

mugene Sue was very rich—he inherited 
great wealth from iis father, and his 
house in Paris was as sumptuously as. it 
was artistically furnished; his servants 
wore silk stockings and presented his let- 
ters to him ona silver ealver—not bad fér 
a professional radical. He wrote always 


in white kid gloves. 


, sician in Ordinary to the King recom- 





DISGUSTING REMEDIES. | 


It would really appear as if some. 
ancient prophets of the healing art, | 
some Phebus Epicurios or Esculapius 
must have laid down as a principle for | 
the selcction of health-restoring com- 
pounds andconcoctions: “By their nau- 
seousness ye shall know them.” Else 
were the recipes for all the hideous, 
abominable witch-broths, wherewith 
the older books of medicine are re- | 
plete, quite unaccountable on any | 
theory of human sanity. Many of | 
them (which weak-soule| patients | 
have swallowed by the ounce and the | 
pound) were of a kind which it is quite 
impossible to quote; nor can we won- 
der that, as Plato tells us, the Athe- 
nian physicians were wont to engage | 
the great rhetorician Gorgias to ac- | 
company them and _ persuade their | 
patients to take their prescriptions, | 

| 


Let the following, however, be taken 
as moderate examples: “Take what | 
animal soever .thy fancy best liketh, 
and thou thinkest most fit to prepare. 
Kill it and take it (but separate noth- 
ing of its impurities, as feathers, 
hoofs, hairs, or other heterogeneous 
substance ;) bruise all in a large and 
strong mortar toa fit consistency, put 
it then intoa vessel for putrefaction, 
and put upon it of the blood of ani- 
mals of the same kind so much as may 
well moisten it; or which is_ better, 
cover it all over. Shut close the ves- 
sel, and set it to putrifie, in jsimo equi- 
no for forty dayes that it may fer- 
ment.’’ (The result is to be distilled, 
calcined, rectified, and distilled over 
again and again, ‘“‘seven times to sepa- 
rate its phlegme,”’ till finally) “thou 
hast a pleasant, (!!) safe, and noble 
Animal Arcanum to fortifie the ani- 
mal life, and restore health and vigor 
toits languishing spirit, till God aoth 
call for its final dissolution and sepa- 
ration.’’—Awurora Chymica, p. 6. This 
was bad enough, but a great advance 
(in the line of sacrifice) was . made 
when tothe mere odiousness, we may 
say beastliness, of the dose per se, 
could be added the horror of eating 
what had once formed part of a human 
body—inshort, of cannibalism. The or- 
donnances which follow really seem to 
have a connection with ancient idol 
rites of human sacrifice, and possibly 
(had we means of tracing them) might 
be fathered on the earliest worshipers 
of Hesus or of Odin. The seasons of 
the year (Spring and Autumn) where- 
in the victim must die (very carefully 
defined in these prescriptions) seem to 
give colorto this view. Down to the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, 
Helps tells us, the Aztecs used yearly 
to. slay a young man in Spring, that 
the nobles might eat his heart as a 
sort of sacrament. Anyway, it is 
rather startling to find that just two 
hundred years ago in London the Phy- 


mended cannibalism to Englishmen 
without the smallest apology or hesi- 
tation! A Mummiall Quintessence. 
Take of the flesh of a sound young 
man dying a natural death about 
the middle of August, three or four 
pounds. Let the flesh be taken from 
his thighs or other fleshy parts. Put 
it into a fit glass and pour upon it 
spirit of wine. Let it stand so three 
or four days. Take out the flesh and 
put it upon a glass plate, and imbibe it 








with spirit of salts. Let it stand un- 
covered, but in the shade, where no 
dust or other filth may fall upon it. 
Be sure you often turn it, and being 
well dried, you may putit up in a fit 
jar and keep it for use.—Aurora Chy- 
mica, Chap. iii.— Cornhill, 
be — nd 


nir. Russell Gurney, M. P., has promised 
tointroduce in the British House of Com- 
mons a bill to secure to a marrigd woman 
her own property, and to make her as 
liable for her own contracts as if she were 
a single woman. Mr. Forsythe has also 
pledged himself to reintroduce the Wo- 
men’s Disabilities bill that was defeated 
last winter. 





AN ENGLISH PRISON, 


Through the massive portal of the 
outer gute we have come, and entering 
into the jail through that handsome 
door in the iron railing that closes 
the inside entrance, we find ourselves 
in a’ building in which three or more 
wings converge to the centre hall. 
Each wing is divided into three 
stories. Along each story runs a light 
iron gallery, which you can gain by 
mounting that ornamental circular 
stair running from top to bottom. 
Above, large glass skylights give am- 
pre light and ventilation. Everything 
is light, airy, and cheerful. The 
brasses shine as brasses shine only in 
jails and men-of-war. Let us walk 
siong the cells and look at some of 
their occupants. Hereisa man mak- 
ing a pair of boots, and seemingly 
rather comfortable and happy. He is 
a boot-maker, who has been twenty 
times committed for drunkenness. He 
is only a drunkard, so we may feel a 
certain amount of satisfaction that he 
is not very miserable. Whata differ- 
ence for him is his time spent in jail 
from the intervals of freedom! Here 
he works between six and seven hours 
a day, and out of his earnings he re- 
ceives an allowance larger than ever 
was left him by the public-heuse when 
athome. Around him everything is 
exquisitely clean. His.cell: is boarded 
and measures twelve feet by .seven. 
It isten feet highand lit and yentilated 
in the most perfect manner, that. sci- 
ence can devise. On his shelf are his 
dish for porridge, and tins bright as 
silver for soup and milk. A clean 
hammock, in which you might sleep 
most comfortably, is neatly folded and 
hung against the wall. Ina corner is 
a basin with water laid on, in which he 
can wash himself if he chooses, In 
Winter the apartment is kept at a 
comfortable temperature by hot-air 
pipes, and a gas-burner diffuses a 
cheerful light in the long Winter even- 
ings. Should he feel ill, he pulls a 
bell-handle, on a which a gotig sounds 
in the centre hall and: from’ hts door 
the number of his cell starts’ out; and 
no millionaire at Claridge’s is half so 
punctually answered as is he by the 
turnkey on guard,whoinquires'into his 
wants, and if necessary a doctor is at 
his bedside long ere the union doctor 
could be found and persuaded to visit 
him were he at home, As he seems a 
quiet fellow, we do not feel mugh re- 
gret that he has had the good fortune 
to become an habitual drunkard; but 
what shall wesay to the occupant of 
the adjoining—well cell? Here aburly 
ruffian is engaged in making mats. 
The work is pleasant; the cell-a fac 
simile of the one described; and as we 
listen to the details of the crime for 
which he is undergoing two months’ 
“punishment”? we cannot help con- 
trasting his pleasant. lot with the 
squalor and misery of his lazy, idle, 
polluted life outside, and feeling that 
in so punishing a ruffian for a brutal 
assault upon a woman, humanitarian- 
ism has become a crime, and set up in 
our jails a temptation to idle rascals 
to “come in and be happy,” against 
which it would require a large amount 
of abstract morality to struggle.—Bel- 
gravia, 





STRAW PAPER. 


In manufacturing straw paper, the ma- 
chinery needed is one steam boiler, one 
bleach-tub ten by twelve feet, with a false 
bottom; one rotary straw-washer, two en- 
gines six by sixteen feet; one machine not 
less than forty-eight inches wide. The 
straw is first packed in the bleach-tub and 
saturated with lime water at the rate of 
about a barrel to a ton; then boiled for 
about twelve hours, or until it becomes soft 
and pliable. It then yasses through the 
washer, which is well supplied with water, 


_to cleanse it from lime and dirt; then it 


passes to the engines where it is beaten to 
pulp, suitable for the machine in which the 


paper is made. 






































THE PUBLIC DEsT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following i a recapitul.tion of the pub- 
lic debt statement: 
Wasnixaton, December lst, 1875. 


DEBT BEARING COIN INTBREST. 











Rix cent. bonds... 1,03", 866, 570 00 
Pive per cent. bonds. 6t 0,381,750 00 
Principal .... 00. $1,691, $13 0 00 
Interest os... eo «=: 34,2 99 BS 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONPY. 
Naty Pension Fund at 5 per cent. #1 1,000,000 00 
175,000 00 





Interest.... ...ceecseee se: seeeree 


oe 


DEBI ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASLD 8sINCE 
MATURITY 


Principal ... -. 


Interest coo-ceccsccccererecs -esesces 


2, 30,°70 °6 

£39,877 75 
DEBT BEABING NO INTSREST. 

Old demand an! Legal-tender notes.....  §$372.541,179 0 

Certific tes of Dep: Bit.cceseecese . +2,610,000 00 

Fractional currency... 42,356,10 O01 

Coin certificates......++.+..- 19,796,500 0 






cece §477,304,084 51 
20,234 84 


Principal ....-ccccccs, cee 
U.claimed Interest..,.... 





TOTAL DEBT. 
Principal..... coe rcvccccooesscccessesG2,207 986,254 77 
Interest.coceees oo sores sccceccscess 34,960,516 52 


Total Dedit..-cos coccceecroecceee $2,241 916,771 29 


AMOUST IN THE TREASURY. 
Coin 


seeee ser ces eeeeccccerscesecsccse 920,40 96 38 
Currency seeereerseere eenesssecrsee 12,014,962 34 
Bprctl depo-it hell f r redemption of 

currenes certificates of deposit as 
vied by law ........ ereccccccce eoeece 42,610,000 00 


seeceess $125,029,638 72 
DEBT L&“8 CAri IN THE TREASURY. 
December Ist, 1-75.. . « 2,1)7,917,132 57 
November Ist, I875..ccc+seccecccoee $2,115,397,21) 40 
#48,078 83 
10,771, 93 7. 
BONDS LtUED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY C MPANIES, IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONBY. 

Principal outstandling......c0e0 sescsees 


Total cocccceccccsce- oe 








Decrease of ‘ebt during past month . 
Decrease of debt sinve June 3th, 1875. 


Interest accrue ! nnd not yet paid......0. 1,615,' 7 80 
Interest pail by re United States. ..... 28,202,807 70 
Interest rep.id by the trausportation of 

mails,&c  ..... ocereeerecerooes.... 6,575,8°4 18 
Balance of inte:e t paid by the United 

BAUBLES... 2. cee cone eeecee § cecrece 21 626,9 3 £5 





SarELY AND CERTAINLY that great external 
remedy, GLE\N’s Sunpnur Soap, removes cu- 
taneous eruptions by opening the pores whose 
obstraction was the cause of the difficulty. 
Test and you will indorse it, Depot, Carrren 
ron’s. N. 7 Sixth Avenue. 

Exavutirut SHapes or Brack on Brown are 
produced by Hitx’s Haim Dye. 








——e 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNA 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
!s Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Sontt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 





FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advanec. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


+ C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
“,~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
/« or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 

priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 

FLOV' ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 

choicest collection in the country, with 

all novelties will be sent gratis to any 
plain addres: 26 sorts of either Flower 

Garden, Tree Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 

Seeds, for $1l.vu, sent by mail, prepaid 

WIIOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 

TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, 
Established 1882, 0 N* 




















ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 free on board 
ship, for any port of America, 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE ana BEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JUORIN W. LacGcE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 











$64,623 512 0 |® 


AFPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Reviced Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subje 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work orginally published under the title of Ta» 
New Awericas Cyciorepia was completed in 1863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which it has ¢ ‘tained is 
ill parts of the United States, and the sign1l development: 
which have taken place in every branch of sciet ce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and 11 Dlisherst 
ubmit it to an exact and thorough revision, a’id to issu: 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclop edia.”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of d scovery iu 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
liscoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re+o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own country 
which was at its height when the last volume of the el 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 
Large ac to our g phical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers, Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now t« 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down th: 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ar 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discovernes in science 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newes 
inventions tm the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
einct a — record of tie progress of political and 
events. 
‘The work has been begun after loug nd careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iv 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such Seqpevemente in its composition a: 
bi been suggested by longer experience and enlargeo 
knowledge. 
‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
ous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 

and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ami 
manvfactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, an 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcer 
isr@e octavo vol 8, eA! ini about 800 pages 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithograpbic Maps. 


PRICE AND BTYLE F BINDING 


In extra Cloth, Per VOloe--correreesreenroee$S 00 
In Library Leather, per Vol.ccccecccocceses 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet Volesesssesses 7 00 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, VOlevesereees 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per vol....ss-ccesescoccsees10 00 


Your volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompiletion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ:, i"ustrations, etc., w''l te sent fcratis, er 
4pplication. 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Woated. 
Adin 48 the Publishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 55i Droadway, NEW VOR 
BH 0 BO ere ceviog seople of beth semm, Seems 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that will 
y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full 

Ts, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t t work or 
business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer. 
G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envélope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Compames. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ncr. Samples given when requested 






































B.T. BABBITTS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


! SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 
GSH Ink for 100 years from the 1 have recently perfected a new method of podens my 
: pr mete ees ge me een ey Balls, the 
Cc d coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Any ed oe poy on receip a Ber w 1 "Direcionria fagloh and German 
‘0 DOLLaRs b or making bard ons soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
R. C, Reot, Amthony @ Co, | nying ca package. 





|B. T. BABBITT, 
i to 84 Washington Sirest, Nzw Yous, 





————, 


particu-J 


*Faizly Without a Rival.”—‘ ong egat ono! st 
{ THE MOS aeerewy an. 





4 r, yt xtey. 
rpe ‘rr, Prof’ n- 
ali R.A. roctor, pede es 
Power Cobb-, The Duke oj 

rayle Jas A. Froude, Mr; 
Mualoch, Mre. Oli _ 








one ley, 
thomas Carlyle, W. W Story, Mobert eu- 
chanan. Tennyson, Brow:iug, and many 
others, are represented in the pages cf 


Littell’s Livi 
In 1876 Tuk Livixe Ack enters upon its Thirty-third 
year. It has never failed to receive the warmest su; port 
of the best men and journals of the country, and has met 
with constantly increa ing success. Brink cecevtly oe 
so bed its younger competitor,‘ EVEH Y SAtUR-~ 
DAY,” it is now without a rival in its special fie'd. 

A weekly magazine, ot sixty-four pages, it gives more 


thi 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
torming four large volumes. It p ts in an i sive 
form, consi !ering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
nes:, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, vel and 
rs Poetry, Scientific, Blograpbical, Historical and 
Political Information, from the en! body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 
During the coming year the Serial and Short Storics 


of the 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 

Will be given, together with an amount umapproach- 
ed by any other periodical im the world, 
of the best literary and scientific matter of the day, from 
the pens of the above-named, and meny other foremost 
living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, 
representing every depa.tment of Knowledge and l’ro- 





\ 
e 





~ 


gress. 
The importance of Tae Livixe Ack to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and MPLETE 
pilation of an ind T ble current li I 
dis, ensable because it emb the p of 


_ ‘THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Li‘erature, Science, Art and Politics— 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


ONS: 


PIN 
bg Ought to finda place in every American Home.’— 





ih 
44, 





Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for cach Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 


rr ot 


application by a letter of re astoch 
and responsibility frem and signed by the Fditor ofa 


newspaper published in the town or county for which 





agent proposes to act. The agency is to s ll the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half ss 10 * 
Quarter * 5 


&% 


The Industral Exhibition Company will furnish’agents 
with Circulars, cte., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent in, 
located will, as soon as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industrie) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 
ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there 1s a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 





XN. ¥. Times. 

**In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”’—N. ¥. Eve'g Post 

“It d the best thoughts of the best minds o 
the civilized world, upon all toy ies of living interest,”"— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ Wherever there is culture and breadth of view it is 
apprecia‘ed, and the more it is »p a the higher 
will rise the tone of American litersture and the taste of 
Americin raders.”’—Chicago Inter- na. 

« The best of all our eclectic public.tione,’—The Nas 
tion, New York. 

* And the cheayest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“Apure and perpetual roservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
“ The best periodical in America.” -~-Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“Its press teem with the choicest literature of the 
dsy.”’- NV. ¥. Tribune. 

** With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, ; olitics and 
science of the day.”” The Methodist, N. Y. 

“The ablest essays, the most e.tertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, aie here gathered 
together.’’—Jllinois State Journal. 

a Its publication m weekly numbers give to it a great 
advan 
and freehness of its contents.”- The Pacific, San 

“It is the only compilation that preserts with a sa'is- 
factory completene s, as well as freshness ,the best litera- 
ture of the almost innumerable and generally inac-essi- 
ble European quarterlies, monthlics and wecklies— 
literature embracing the productions of the ablest writers | 
living. KR is, therefore, indispensable to every one who 
desires a th th compendium 
noteworthy in the literary world..’’—Bostan Pos 





‘It hat no equal in any country.”— Philadelphia Press. 
PUBLISHED WreKLy at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Volume begins January Ist. New subscribers remitting 


now wil receive the intervening numbers grat. 
dlress LITTELL & GAY, Beston. 


Club Prices for the Best Home avd Foreign 
Literature. 





(“ Posses-ed of Tax Livino Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American monuthlies, a subscriber will find 
himeelf tn oomn and of vie whole situation.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Bolletin. 

For $10.50 Tue Livine Ace and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar, 
or Appleton's Journal weekly) will be sent for «a year, 
both postpaid ; ur, for $9.50, Tuy Livine Ace and ‘ib- 
ner’s AY. Nicholas. 

Address as above. 











$500, $1,/00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
peak @08 pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
| back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
| and in consideration of taking this small rate of iaterest, 
| he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
| simply the distribution of interest on the whole loan. 
Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
| until it has drawn a premium, wben it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a specia 
| charter, granted by the State of New York, is given aus 
| thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
| State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
} the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
| estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
| assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 


e over its montbly contemporaries in the spirit | great privileges. 
£00. 


Every American who understands the purposes of this 


) Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to 4 


) succe sful termination. 


Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 


of all that is admirable and | an interested party, and when he views the structure 
t. 


| erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paince which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
people.” 

The manutacturers and the inventors of Americ: are 
peculiarly intereste1 in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where ul their 
inventions and manufatures can be exbibited and sold. 

The building will con‘ain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 

Purchaeers desiring Bonds before an agency is cetab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supp ied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00,, 





GEORGIA : FLORIDA! 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subs ribe for th: | 
Mornixo News, published at Savat.nah, Ga, Daily, $10. 
Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desiring customers 
in these States, should use its columns. If ts the tes! | 
poper in the Southea.t. Specimen copies sent on rec: ipt of | 
& cents. Savannah, Ga, | 


12 East 17th Street, 
(Berweax BROADWAY axp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—A}!! moneys by draft on New York, or Expresy 
or postal order - charges paid by sender. 








profit, HE’S 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


T.R AGNEW, mace no mistaxe, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 





THE NO, is 3%, 
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_OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | INSURANCE, 


——EES== 


| 





INSURANCE, 








CUNARD LINE. 


VeTasiisnen 1840, 
The British and N. A, R. M- Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harber. 
Three Smilings every veal re ‘New heh every 


Wednesd>y and Saturday. From Boston every ‘If 
Rates of Passage: 

ROW LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26, 


Beoond Class, £16. 
By Carrying St —First Class, 15, 17 and 


ay. 





‘juineas, 

FROW NEW 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ammodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms, 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ai rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
— Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
- Mediterranean = . 

‘or Freight and Cabin ge, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Rowling Green, RY anid 


eee passage, at in Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ug, ) 
. OHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Asst. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CAR 











RYING U. S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 





STFAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





yom Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
VICTORIA. ccesee Pee Dec. 1}, at 3 P. M. 
BOLIVIA pe 14, at 1 A.M. 


ELYSIA.. urday, Dec. 25, at 3 P.M, 
ETHIOPTA.. day, Jan. 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LON DON DERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—Q65, $75 end $80, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 


G#™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at current rates. 


Send gor circulars, giving further information, to Com 
peuy’: offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


vORK ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL.| — 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


Trapscorrs  MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 
Emigration EF vae g Exchange New York, 


86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, ivailablc in all parts of ENCILAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rarss by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. ¥. 
Uoruer of Cedar Street. 


NIW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 


tairs of the Company is ~ in conformity with th. 
requirements of 2 of its Charter . 


Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1844, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE ‘AND 
InLanpD Navication Risks, 





And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 











its Assets tor the Security of Its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


Zhe profits of the Company revert to 
| the assured, and are divided annually, 
|upon the Premiums terminated during 
|the year, Certificates for which are 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, ™. ¥. 


Ww YORK, January 2\st, 187! 
THE FOLLOWING! STATEMENT OF THE AEFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is p geees 
12 conformity with the provin ions of its Charte: 





Sist, 1973.. $246.9 0 93 
Suiees received an January It to 
OcMbEr 21 t, LBTleccereeccecereessse-eeeee 1y378, 806 06 








Total Premiums.,... 


Amount of premiums earned aor January 
lst to December 31st, 1874. $1,401,089 20 









Less return premiums........< 7,113 27 
Net earred premiums ......--..-- » $' 318,615 93 
| Paid during the same perio: : Loeres, Com- 

mii , Expense: ind Re Insurance, less 
salvages....... eed escoccccccccoccccocces.. 1,065,189 69 
$214,427 9 
| Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist... 2.0... cecceress $20,/00 Ov 
Paid oxsh rebat« ment to deilers .... 


$155,753 29 








TLo C y hea the foll 4 
ash in banks and with ba kers.. 
United States, state, Bank and 

other Stocks. . 468,7 0 00 
Interest ‘jue on Lavestments. . 5,9 3 24 
Premium Notes and Premiame 

course of collection.c. ....ce+.+ 163,859 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, ani 

scrip of other companies..ee..s. 


Asets : 
$352,737 49 





38,242 00 
$597,562 62 








Outstanding Premiums Sar 1, 
187 seveseeccceccsoes $91,546 78 
ed from Jan. 1 


Pr ms receiv an. l, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 19 
Total «mount of Marine Premiums.... 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

| CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prosident. 
| W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
| J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








$731,768 7 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
~~ on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage | 

o risks have been taken upon nuit. 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 
POTIOd AB A)OVE.scccccccccceecerecsrerenes 
Paid and 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 





$612,795 


Reba lees Bat &ec. 
during t o eume yee ceveee $469,588 li 
TMB 06 786 46 


|= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= UOMPAN 4 KaS THE yy tpl ASSETS 
Cash in Banksee.+-00eeeeee+ees$155,071 O1 

United States and other stocks.. 100,400 00 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 19,300 00 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
OF NEW YORK, 


| 


———-—— $817 870 | 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 

iene atna ceca "156 and 158 Broadway 
Booed cdcccocccccscdescoocccs 4€,018 









HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE.. 





9 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving P - 
gers sae best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger nt sea. 
‘The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to averd Ice and LkaDLaNDs. 

Tons. 
Gamay. eonceees 04276 

REEC 





HOLLAND.... 
DENMAKK. 


eet 


R +4040 | 5 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 


Wednesday, Liverpool e beh mag yom Queenstown 
no Oh an and fortnightly to London direct from 


Cabin pawsage to Liverpool. 

Prepaid Cabin oa Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpon' pd nae at lowest rates. 
Steerage passa, mae @ grea’ prices. 

Passengers Tart to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, ry, Glasgow, London, 
hagen. 


g, Christi ‘or 
‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built im water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, aff ng every Col for the com- 


eee rene rerewereee 





. 
GQoathenh 








This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- th 


declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums toi | ‘8, 221 Interest on Divi- 

the year oe December 3ist, 1874, which may be | dend. BQ ..scecsseresceesees 162,190 98 

+4 entitled to partict te. Certificates he gy a bee ome eee ee 
; sied on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day ot April ne -| Total amount returned 


wa eS 








tort of g speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomy. 


For further particulars ey a at = hy = he office, 


r, 
69 BROADWAY, Y New" YORK. 


‘Notice to the Holders, of |. 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrioe State Boarp or Frvance, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNwER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislatare of Arkansas the undersigned 
“ been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
n order to agree upon some uniform = 
ef consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State, Holders of auch bonds| 
will do a fayor to the Board by conferring | 
with them at av early day. All letters, 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive OP attention. 

. H, GARLAND, Governor. 

M. M. ROS 
- -G, N- PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 








Income For the Year 1874, | 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,542,132 06 | 


Total Asseté.ces soccseccssecreccseeees $1,00,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 





tifieates of profits will be paid to the holders aul, Of | For Interest...c.+. corecewess seoeeens «+ 580,070 ob, 
their ay of February next and after TUESDAY, the | poy Interest, &c., @0cru@d..... se eee seeee 239,488 1b) 
nex 


} 


2nd da 

THK UNRED LANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF FHKE COMPANY. OF THE ISSUE oF | 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OI | 
1868, will bat megs — paid in cash to the holder: 

ereof, or t legal representatives, on and afte ‘ “ 
TUESDAY, the Ind day of February, dom. which dats | Polietesand Fazmoutef Aw 
interest thereon cease. The certificates to be pro | DUltlAG -eeesrersnseecererers 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to ‘the }Pmad ter Divi micere Return 


extent 
‘2 dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CuaT | ‘mums, Purchased 


$2,408,600 7' | 


Disbursement. 
Paid for Cisims by Death on 





$594,133 69 





<n? OCF OF the Bourd, |" to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 


OEN K. MYERS, severe LECONEY | Paio for Expenses Salaries, 
UB. OLAFLIN, ee, | a ae cw 
THEO. W. MORRIS, Fees, Commissions,....6,.. 293.508 53 


YE 
WALTER i. LEWIS, Assets. 


EORGE W. SMITH, 








HENRY D. ROLPH, and on ye annagen ga $60,320 37 
. HEGE. ’ JOUN H. CLARK, Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
JAMES R. TAY LOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, terest accrued on #ame.... . 5,158, 67 3 
in z piavok, LEVI M. BATES, Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,279,739 08 
A T B. STRANGE, P. BRUFFE, Untted States and New York 
a vhvausTus Low, KLIN EDSON, State Stocks....00....s+e0-06 708,25) 00 
FRANcis PAYSON, STRPLENE AteLGTAN. Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
HIAL JAMES L. HATHAWAY, Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
JOHN RW R, oie and Interest in course 
and transmie- 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. piitasreseenseee cengecses 8,004 26 
emporary Loans on 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. and Bonds (Market ve'ne of 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. the Securities, $501,178, -..-. 644,580 42 
Interest due to date, 
other property .......+00 26,765 95 
NE W Ye ORK - Greas Remss pessesezceeseesove soos $9, 699,75) 48 
eserve require! forall ro 
Loan an Ind mn) Oo in foree, Darl lisle 4 per cent.. $7,415,087 19 
d 6 ity mpany, oom ot yet om - 239,990 00 
7 ds 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, Noy. ye ity ee ee note og cos 12 
—— — $7, 852,078 71 


Capital $1,000,000. 
eaeres Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 








Receive DEPOSITS subject to URECK AT SIGHT} The Manhattan, invites a co with other first 
. H 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, eg ee pm el over i Fines 


€ 4BChS8 on this Company pass through 
the CLBARING nouseE. 

Kecewwe TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep travefar-bor ks. register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
|i ivtanee Rall ROADS and other corporations and for 

: WILLIAM R. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW MoKINNEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P, shay, 


The small Ratio of Bayes 00k 


centage of death claims. 
Prudence and Skill in ba cae 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse an¢ 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its opera’ions | 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest account exceeds the claims peid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been | 
derived from teinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 


| 





HENRY STOKES, President, 


| Charlies Stantop, 
— on Obeever, 


| 


h. Wilham B. 
a r Peden, 8 C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
. vt. . Brown, . LSRY, Secretary. 
ee m GP. vr. ®. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 
sa = yeep “ALY. 
TUHM T, BANKER, Secretary | KR STOREA.” | Att Seorotaries 








SAMUEL L. HAM, 1, EDGERTON 
| BRYCE GRAY, R. RUNGARDT 
N. L, McCREADY, JOHN s. WWILLIAMS. 
WILLIAM NELSON, J. CHARLES DIMON, 
| HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, 8 
J08EPH WILLETS. * JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B, SCOTT. 


——e ern we $1,551. 989 16 t 


ash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, } 


Care in the selection of Risks, chown * in the small per ral 
' 


A Semi-Annval Diviaeno of FIVE \5) PES ORNT. wi! 
be paid to the «tock holders, or their legal repre septatr:, 
on and after MONDAY. January 25th, 


TRUSTLES: 
JAM'S FRE&SLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
pa EL WI LLETS, seer I, “FEID. 
RT L, TAYLOR, JOHN 0, iD, 

WIL. IAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

AS. D, FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG. 
ELLWOOD WALT EDWARD MERRITT, 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 





ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON WW, HEGEMAN 
Second \ ice-Presiden:, 
C, J. DFSPARD, Secretary. 





STEEL PENS, mgoey 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 


| SPENCERIAN PENS 


BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 


| SPENCERIAN 


{STEEL PENS.| 


These l’ens aze comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nu» 
| 8am One Pun alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
| and the sale is continually increasing 
| They are of superior English make, and are justly ecle- 
crated for their elasticity, durability and evennes: of 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
wumbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 

| IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 

j 138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 
Manufacturing Company, 
R, W. H. 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


| Locomotives 
| and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHEELS, 
| Mill Work and Custings of every Description. 
| WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
"a. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








